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Arbitration of Canal Tolls.—President Taft is willing 
to submit to arbitration the question at issue between 
Great Britain and the United States over Panama Canal 
tolls, but he does not favor arbitration by the Hague 
tribunal. The President would prefer a special board of 
arbitration composed of an equal number of citizens of 
the two countries. To his friends he has expressed the 
view that at the Hague all Europe would be against this 
nation, because all Europe is interested in Panama tolls 
just as much as England. In a court in which only Great 
Britain and the United States were represented there 
would be a much greater chance of a fair decision. 


Goethals’ Nomination Barred.—The President has 
abandoned his intention of nominating Colonel George 
W. Goethals as Governor of the Panama Canal Zone and 
of putting into effect at once the plan of reorganizing the 
canal territory. The canal act specifically delegates to 
the President authority to abolish the Canal Commission 
and to create in its stead by executive order the perma- 
nent form of government whenever in his judgment “the 
Panama Canal shall be sufficiently advanced toward com- 
pletion to render the further services of the Canal Com- 
mission unnecessary.’ Owing to the reported opposition of 
Democratic Senators, the President has decided to leave 
the appointment to his successor. Democratic Senators 
deny that the question of patronage is at the bottom of 
the opposition to the proposed nomination of Colonel 
Goethals as Civil Governor. They say there is no neces- 
sity for the change at this time and that it is due to the 
members of the present Canal Commission that they be 
left in control until the waterway is completed. 
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of the United States in the Patten cotton pool case ren- 
dered a vastly important decision extending the pro- 
visions of the anti-trust law, and held that a corner in 
any commodity that enters into general use or is trans- 
ported in interstate commerce amounts to a restraint of 
trade, and is a criminal offence under the Sherman Act. 
As a result of this decision, James A. Patten, and those 
associated with him in the scheme to corner the cotton 
market of 1910, which is said to have netted them $10,- 
000,000, will have to stand trial on criminal charges. 
The decision affords a remedy which the State and Fed- 
eral Governments have long been seeking against specu- 
lative market manipulation, and paves the way for the 
issuance of injunctions to prevent the cornering of the 
market in any commodity in the future. 


Union Pacific Plan Rejected.—As an addendum to its 
opinion ordering the dissolution of the Union Pacific 
and Southern Pacific merger, the Supreme Court re- 
jected the plan of dissolution proposed by the railroads. 
Fhe Court held that the simple process of transferring 
or selling the Southern Pacific stock to the Union Pacific 
stockholders would not so effectually end the combina- 
tion as to comply with the order made by the Court. 
The Union Pacific interest maintained that the proposed 
plan followed exactly the precedent set by the Supreme 
Court in previous similar dissolutions, such as those of 
the Northern Securities Company and the Standard Oil 
and American Tobacco companies. The Supreme 
Court’s decision supports the contention of Attorney- 
General Wickersham, that in the present instance the 
dissolution would not be achieved by the plan proposed 
by the Union Pacific for the distribution of the Southern 
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Pacitic stock. The case will go ba.‘ to the District Court 
of Utah, in which the suit originated, fcr that court to 
enforce the decree of dissolution directed by the Supreme 


Court. 


Joan of Arc Exhibition—The 501st anniversary of 
the birth of Joan of Arc was observed in New York, on 
January 6, with the formal opening of a Joan of Arc 
exhibition in the galleries of the American Numismatic 
Society. The exhibition includes more than a thousand 
articles, which have been gathered from the cabinets 
of prominent collectors, both in this country and in 
Kurope. There are fourteen pieces of statuary, besides 
paintings, coins, etchings, engravings, books, manu- 
scripts, play bills and porcelains, all dealing either with 
Joan of Arc, or with those of her contemporaries whose 
acts affected her career. The ceremonies attending the 
opening were held under the auspices of the Joan of Arc 
Statue Committee, the French Art, the 
French Institute in the United States, and the American 
Numismatic Society. The exhibition is a part of a 
movement to raise a fund to erect a monument in New 


Museum of 


York in memory of the Maid of Orleans. 


Canada.—The St. Lawrence is now closed with ice, 
having remained open to a later date than for many 
years.——Two vacancies in the Senate among the Lib- 
erals have to be filled. Conservatives will, of course, be 
appointed. These, with the six new Senators from the 
western provinces, will reduce the Liberal majority to 
35. Still, unless the Borden ministry remains in power 
for some years, it is not likely that the parties will be 
constituted normally in that chamber. There is, there- 
fore, a growing opinion that some reform of the Senate 
is necessary to prevent the enormous preponderance of 
one party that results now when that party is for many 
years in possession of the government, since such a pre- 
ponderance makes the Senate inefficient, as it cannot use 
a majority, built up in years long past, to reject the 
measures of a government which has the present con- 


fidence of the country——Delegates from Jamaica are 
coming to concert measures for the development of 
trade between the two countries. At present the 


interests of the United States are firmly established 
in the colony, and experience shows that under such cir- 
cumstances a change is very difficult——There is a pro- 
ject for a railway from Quebec to Cape St. Charles on 
the Labrador coast, and the erection of a port there. 
This would reduce the sea passage from England to 
1,800 miles, but it would include a transfer to the rail 
and a journey on it of two days. It does not seem likely 
that passengers would care to make the change, especi- 
ally during the long winter season, while as for freight, 
the route could be used only for that which would come 
through by rail from the west. For wheat, etc., coming 
through the Great Lakes the change to rail at Montreal, 
instead of to steamer going direct to Europe, would be 








an unsurmountable difficulty, the same that has hindered 
the development of the ports in the Maritime Provinces. 


Great Britain—The Unionist practice—it can hardly 
be called a policy—of ineffectual blustering, which has 
ruined its chances of success that seemed so favorable a 
few months ago, is dying out. Despite their protests that 
they would never lick stamps for Lloyd George, one or 
two prosecutions killed their courage, and they are now 
playing Pistol to the Chancellor’s Fluellen, and the In- 
surance Act is working as smoothly as could be expected, 
considering its intricate nature. The Medical Association 
spurned all the Government’s offers till suddenly individ- 
uals began to come in ready to work under the Insurance 
Act, and though the Association still maintains a bold 
front, numbers of its members are applying to be released 
from their pledge to follow it. This the Association re- 
fuses to grant, but the doctors are releasing themselves 
daily. In many places a sufficient number have come 
forward to work the Act, and it seems likely that in 
a short time the opposition of the profession will be as 
dead as the resolution not to lick stamps. The split in 
the Unionist party over food taxes is supposed to have 
been healed, Resolutions pledging fidelity to Bonar Law 
and asking that food taxes be left to the Imperial Con- 
ference are being passed. On the other hand, it is 
said that he will resign the leadership of the party, assign- 
ing as his reason the strain it puts upon his health. This 
confirms the estimate of the true meaning of the move- 
ment which we published last week. The signals at a 
station of the Great Northern Railway were displaced 
lately and a paper was attached to them declaring that 
the only way to stop such evils was to give votes to 
women. The signalman was able to put things right 
before an accident occurred. The judges are continuing 
the very useless practice of imposing sentences of sev- 
eral months’ imprisonment with hard labor upon the 
militant suffragists, who, it is morally certain, will be out 
of prison in less than as many weeks, and will do no 
hard labor at all. It is rumored that the suffragists have 
organized a plot to kidnap a cabinet minister. It seems 
scarcely probable. On the other hand, experience shows 
that it is difficult to fix any limit for their lawless designs. 





Ireland.—An important amendment to the Home Rule 
Bill was carried January 7 by 381 to 81, providing pro- 
portional representation for constituencies which return 
three or more members. The object is to secure repre- 
sentation for minority parties. It will affect Dublin and 
some of the Northern counties, and the cities of Dublin, 
Belfast and Cork. In the original scheme Nationalists 
alone would be elected in Dublin and Cork, and Unionists 
only in Belfast. Now the voters will indicate their order 
of choice of candidates, the surplus vote of the leading 
candidate to be distributed among the others who have 
sufficient votes to qualify, and soon. Mr. Redmond sup- 
ported the amendment, feeling justified in sanctioning 
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“this narrowed and limited experiment” by the desira- 
bility of securing representation for both parties in all 
the provinces at the first national election. The debate 
on third reading was fixed for January 14-17, and the 
discussion will open in the House of Lords January 20. 
As to the future fate of the Bill, the Irish Times, the 
leading Unionist paper in Ireland, referring to Mr. Law’s 
food-tax speech, says: “It is just possible that Ulster, 
discouraged by what it would regard as the stupidity and 
possibly the selfishness of the Unionist leaders, would 
give up the long fight and accept the Act without a strug- 
gle.” By the succession of the Marquis of Hamilton 
to the Dukedom of Abercorn, the seat in Parliament for 
Derry City becomes vacant, and Mr. Shane Leslie, who 
was defeated at the last two elections by narrow major- 
ities, becomes again the Nationalist candidate. There is 
now but the difference of a few votes between the two 
parties on the register, and there is every prospect of 
Mr. Leslie’s election. This would give the Nationalists 
a majority in Ulster, the figures during the vacancy be- 
ing 16 to 16. The result either way, it is said, will have 
a telling effect on the fortunes of the Home Rule Bill. 
The restrictions laid by the English Board of Agri- 
culture against the Irish cattle trade since June have 
worked great injury to Irish farmers and the country 
generally, and the agitation against their injustice has 
been renewed on a large scale, especially against a new 
provision that Irish cattle, though passed by the Irish 
Board, shall be detained twelve hours after landing in 
England. The Irish Unionist members have agreed to 
cooperate with the Nationalists in putting the cattle regu- 
lations on the same footing in Ireland as in England. 








The Balkans.—Up to January 13 the parleys about the 
war claims were without result. The chief difficulty in 
the way of a settlement regarded the possession of 
Adrianople. Sir Edward Grey proposed that it should 
be left to the Turks, but should be dismantled, ceasing 
thus to be a fortress. Another scheme was to cede it to 
Bulgaria, while leaving to the Porte extraterritorial juris- 
diction over the mosques and religious places. It was 
implied, moreover, that if the Porte persisted in main- 
taining its claim to the city it would be forced to desist 
by the Powers. The possession of the Islands is another 
source of trouble. Dividing them up between Turks and 
Greeks would lead to an endless series of conflicts. 
Others maintain that all of those not given to Greece 
should be made autonomous. In the third place, the atti- 
tude suddenly assumed by Albania has caused consider- 
able alarm. The Albanian envoys are not satisfied with 
the gift of autonomy, but demand Monastir, Uskub and 
Scutari. The reason prompting these extravagant de- 
mands is so far a mystery. The fall of Adrianople by 
starvation, which was hoped for as a solution of the 
difficulty and was hourly expected, has not yet occurred. 
On the other hand, Servia, from which so much trouble 
was expected, has made a great step in the direction of 








peace by promising to evacuate the towns on the Adriatic 
as soon as peace is declared. It is beginning to be asserted 
that the Powers are absolutely determined not to allow 


a renewal of hostilities. On January 10 it was declared 
by one authority that Adrianople would certainly be 
ceded to Bulgaria and that the only real diffculty left in 
the way of a settlement is the disposal of the A®gean 
Islands. Meantime the mobilization of Rumanian troops 
and the supposition that they are intended to invade Bul- 
garia has caused some excitement. Rumania had agreed 
to remain neutral in the war, but when it saw that the 
Turks were being beaten, offered assistance to the Allies, 
which was refused. It now demands some of the Bul- 
garian territory. Who is backing the claims of this prin- 
cipality is not known. The naval demonstration of the 
Powers to warn Turkey to desist from its demands has 
some appearance of being inaugurated by the mobiliza- 
tion of the Russian fleet. If the demonstration takes 
place, Russian vessels will appear in the Black Sea 75 
miles to the northwest of Adrianople, while those of the 
other nations will gather at the entrance of the Dar- 
The losses of the Greeks in their recent fight 
It is said that they lost no 
The fortress has 





danelles. 
at Janina were very heavy. 
fewer than 7,000 killed and wounded. 
not yet been taken. 


France.—It has been decided in court that married 
women have no right to spend more on dress than on 
house rent. The decision was made in the case of a 
woman who paid $800 a year for her house, yet who 
ordered dresses and furs to the amount of $2,750.—— 
3esides Poincaré and his rivals who aspire to the Presi- 
dency of the Republic, a certain Mlle. Denizard, a prom- 
inent feminist, proposes to stand for the office. There is 
nothing in the Constitution to prevent her from being 
elected. She has no hope whatever of succeeding, but 
she advances her claim in order to declare that the 
630,000,000 francs which French women pay in taxes 
entitle them to 70 seats in the parliament. The usual 
interest of the people in subscribing to Government loans 
The loan of a 





has for some reason suddenly slackened. 
million bonds of $100 each at 3% per cent. was taken up 
by the leading banks.——Morocco is not yet subdued. 
On January 10 a battle was fought twenty miles from 
Mogador, the city to which the recently rescued French 
troops had been conducted. The French acknowledged 
12 killed and 60 wounded, and the Moors are said to have 
been routed with a loss of 500 killed. A great change 
in public sentiment must have taken place. The most 
famous anti-Dreyfus witness, Lieutenant-Colonel du Paty 
de Clam, has been reinstated in his former position in 
the army. 





Spain—A meeting of Conservative Senators and 
Deputies was held in Madrid on January 8, in which 
they passed a vote declaring their loyalty to the King 
and the monarchy and naming Maura as chief of the 
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party. It was believed that Maura would refuse to return 
to politics, but he has since accepted the leadership of the 
party, which is very much disunited, and possibly this 
disunion will be increased by the fact that the new anti- 
clerical Premier Romanones announces that diplomatic 
relations are to be resumed with the Vatican, and the 
Cabinet is at present actively engaged in selecting an am- 


bassador. 


Belgium.- The three daughters of the late King Leo- 
pold had sued for their share in their father’s Congo 
estate, and the Minister of Justice proposed to them to 
To this they demur 
and have resolved to let the Court decide. It is said that 
African estate, which is valued 


accept $7,500,900 as a settlement. 


they demand the entire 
at $10,000,000, 


Minister, Mr. Heemskerk, on 
a notable speech in the Second 
he reviewed 


Holland.—The Prime 
December 13 last, made 
Chamber of the Dutch Parliament. In it 
the several bills introduced by the Administration during 
the present session and promised the introduction of 
others, such as a bill for revision of the tariff and for the 
increase of teachers’ salaries. With caustic wit and burn- 
ing sarcasm he scored the Opposition for its obstruction- 
ist tactics. He eloquently described the Government’s 
successful efforts in strengthening the country’s defenses, 
and showed it to be the Coalition’s foremost aim to legis- 
late in the interest of the entire country and while doing 
so steadily to refrain as much as possible from interfering 
with the rights and liberties of any of its citizens. 
Germany.—The German ambassador at the Quirinal, 
Ginther Gottlieb von Jagow, has been appointed succes- 
Kiderlen-Waechter as Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs. For reasons of health, Herr v. Jagow 
first refused the proffered honor, and accepted it only 
The same rea- 


sor to vy. 


upon the strong insistance of the court. 
on had previously induced the Assistant Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, Herr Zimmermann, to decline 
to serve. Herr Zimmermann is willing, however, to re- 
tain his present position and to place his experience and 
tried service at the disposition of the new incumbent in 
office. The press is very reticent regarding the appoint- 
ment, since it is difficult to conjecture what its outcome 
Herr v. Jagow has hitherto not been greatly in 
the public eye. He was born at Berlin, June 23, 1863, 
and studied law and diplomacy at Bonn, where he was 
particularly active in the “Borussia” corps, to which the 
Emperor and the Imperial Chancellor belong. He is 
lieutenant of a hussar regiment and began his diplomatic 
service at Rome in 1895 as attaché to the German am- 
bassador. After various diplomatic positions he was 
made ambassador to Luxemburg in 1907 and received 
his appointment at the Quirinal in 1909. The German 
Antarctic expedition under Lieutenant Filchner an- 
nounces from Buenos Ayres its discovery of new land, 


may be. 











to which #t has given the name of Prince Luitpold Land, 
after its patron, whose death occurred while the expedi- 
tion was pursuing its explorations. A new ice barrier 
has likewise been discovered and was named after the 
German Emperor. The object of the expedition was to 
explore the Antarctic land region and determine whether 
it is a continent or consists only of separate ice-locked 
islands. Captain Vasel, commander of the Deutschland, 
died during the expedition. Motor sleds and other power 
machines are said to have been here employed for the 
first time in the history of such explorations. On 
March 10 the twenty-fifth anniversary of the death of 
Emperor Wilhelm I is to be solemnized in all the garri- 
soned towns by religious services, in which all the troops 
are to participate. The Emperor’s own jubilee is to be 
specially commemorated by permanently beautifying the 
capital city and developing its educational facilities. 





Austria-Hungary.—In spite of official denials, the 
false rumors concerning the Emperor’s health continued 
for a long time, and it was even seriously believed that 
his death had actually occurred. The aged ruler had 
suffered only from a slight hoarseness, owing to the deli- 
cate condition of his throat. There is a notable move- 
ment in favor of a greater Albania. The Austrian press 
considers such a development to be a political necessity 
of the day. The newly expanded Albanian State is to 
be placed upon a war footing sufficient for self-defence, 
and thus is to be made a powerful factor in maintaining 
the international equilibrium. At a conference of the 
various Ministers of Austria and Hungary a report was 
made by the new Minister of War giving the detailed 
expenses of the army. Seven million crowns a month 
are being expended for the support of the 130,000 men 
called into camp. Together with the expenditure for 
horses and transportation, the total cost has amounted to 
one hundred million crowns. To this must be added the 
price of winter clothing for the soldiers, of airships and 
general equipment, amounting to one hundred and fifty 
millions, while another two hundred million crowns were 
needed for the artillery. The navy, in the meantime, is 
demanding the immediate construction of two large bat- 
tleships. Such to the present date has been the cost of 
the Austrian mobilization. The latest achievement of 
the Hungarian stage-hero, Count Tisza, the President of 
the Hungarian Ministry, is the fighting of a series of 
duels.——-Suicides in Austria-Hungary in 1912 numbered 
1,558, as compared with 1,406 in 1911. The increase 
was mainly among females. There was also a constant 
increase in the number of child suicides, the youngest of 
whom was a girl of 9. Alienists ascribe this unhappy 
feature to some fault in the system of modern educa- 
tion and mode of living. The favorite form of self- 
destruction seemed to be hanging. The most frequent 
motive assigned for the acts were ill health, disappoint- 
ment in love, and privation. Seventeen children killed 
themselves because they failed in their work in school. 
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QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 


God and Science 


Galen once made the remark, that to describe the 
functions of our bodily organs was to chant a hymn of 
praise to the Divinity. Leibnitz, the Doctor Universalis 
of science, made the saying of the Grecian sage his own 
and expressed the earnest wish that some learned physi- 
cian would take him as the subject of this Hymnus Deo. 
The Russian physiologist, Elie de Cyon, flatters himself 
that he has, in some measure at least, carried out this 
wish in his latest work, “God and Science,” a good 
German translation of which has recently appeared in 
Leipsic. 

Elie de Cyon is eminently qualified to discuss the re- 
lation of science to religion, for he has spent nearly fifty 
years of his life in the study of the most mysterious 
organs of the human body, and his investigations have 
been crowned with extraordinary success. No one will 
seriously deny him a foremost place among the masters 
of physiology. 

In the first part of “God and Science” de Cyon ex- 
amines the “Psychology of the Great Scientists,” the 
founders and promoters of every branch of modern 
natural science. By following the paths these master 
minds went, he says, we approach ever nearer to the 
eternal truth, only we must not suffer our vision to be 
obscured by the short-sighted minds of inferior rank 
who everywhere spy out and emphasize what is negative, 
who see in the progress of science merely the surrender 
of the imperfect notions of other days, and in the face 
of the last reasons of things take refuge in doubt or 
denial. 

The contemplation of the unchangeable laws that 
govern the physical world brought the greatest of the 
heroes of science to their knees in adoration of the 
Creator. Copernicus, Galileo, Newton, Keppler, Leibnitz, 
Herschel, Ampére, Von Baer, Hertz, Schwann, Pasteur, 
etc., were not sceptical, narrow-minded specialists, but 
men of a universalistic, positive range of view, geniuses 
in the true sense of the word, and on this account pre- 
cisely, religious belief formed part and parcel of the 
lives of almost all of them. Father Kneller and Pro- 
fessor Dennert have long since furnished us with a 
stately array of facts in proof of this assertion. To 
these De Cyon has added a store of new ones, whose value 
is all the greater because they came, for the most part, 
within the range of his own experience. We must con- 
tent ourselves with a few specimens. 

Pierre Flourens, the founder of modern cerebral phy- 
siology, strenuously protested against the materialistic 
conclusions superficial minds were only too ready to 
draw from his investigations. “My father,” Emile 
Flourens wrote to De Cyon, “time and again declared 

that his discoveries justified no such conclusions as the 





Materialist Cabanis is pleased to draw from them, be- 
cause they did not only exclude the presence of an 
immaterial spiritual substance, but even presupposed it. 
To banish materialism from man is to banish it from the 
world also, and to believe in the existence of the human 
soul is a fortiori to believe in the existence of God. My 
father always remained true to his principles. To this 
his writings and his life bear witness. 4 

Of his own teacher, Professor Karl 
Leipsic, De Cyon says, that he became more and more 
dissatisfied with the materialistic basis of his “Hand- 
book of Physiology,” and would not allow any new 
editions of it to be published. Though a Protestant, he 
did not hesitate to kneel down to receive the Papal bene- 
diction and to join enthusiastically in the cheers of the 
Catholic pilgrims for the infallible Vicar of Christ. 

One of those who most cheerfully assisted De Cyon in 
his inquiries into the religious convictions of the great 
scientists was the late Dr. Edward Pfluger, of Bonn, the 
founder of the Archiv fiir die gesamte Physiologie. 
Pfliiger possessed an unshaken trust in God. 
enthusiastic adherent of strict Monotheism 
not a member of any particular Christian denomination, 


Ludwig, of 


He was an 
and, though 


he always showed the deepest reverence for the teach- 
ings of Christianity. ‘His whole life,” one of his most 
intimate friends wrote of him after his death, 
moral purity, filled as it was with scientific labors and 
self-oblivious charity, was an act of worship of God.” 

In the chapters on “Evolution and Transformation,” 
De Cyon points out the numerous rash conclusions, 
errors and falsifications to be met with in the works of 
many modern biologists, especially of the Monist pope 
of Jena, Professor Ernst Haeckel. 

Some years ago Professor Dennert wrote a famous 
book, entitled “At the Death-bed of Darwinism,” in 
which he shows that the theory of natural selection is as 
near to dissolution as the Sick Man on the Bosphorus 
De Cyon now pronounces Darwinism to be dead, mur- 
dered by its own friends. The Darwinist, Herbert 
Spencer, did much to lessen the significance of the theory 
of descent and natural selection; the Darwinist Weis- 
mann destroyed the theory of the transmission of the 
properties gained in the struggle for life, and Haeckel, 
the most fanatic of Darwinists, gave the coup de grice 
to Darwinism by making it ridiculous. The investiga- 
tions called forth by the rediscovery of Mendel’s Law 
show conclusively that there can be no longer any ques- 
tion of a continuous transformation of organic forms, 
while Oscar Herwig’s Ontogenetic Law of Causality 
(“the germinal cell of a living species can produce only 
an organism of the same species’) is diametrically op- 
posed to the theory of evolution. 

Science, continues De Cyon, will never be able to 
prove the descent of man from the ape. Religious wor- 
ship and belief in a future state are as old as the oldest 
specimens of prehistoric man unearthed by modern 
This shows clearly that the barrier dividing 


“in its 


scientists. 
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man from the brute was as insurmountable in those 


distant ages as it is to-day. 

Materalistic Darwinism has invaded every corner of 
the civilized world; in order to oppose it successfully 
the attitude of modern science with regard to these ques- 
tions must also become the common 
Scientific refutations of Haeckelianism are not enough, 


but books presenting these refutations in popular, read- 


property of all. 


able form must become as easily accessible as Darwin's 
or Haeckel’s “Riddles of the Uni- 


Error is as contagious as disease, sound reason 


“Origin of Species,” 
verse.” 
no more so than good health. Lies and calumnies spread 
with lightning rapidity, and are ineradicable for cen- 
turies to come; the restoration of truth proceeds but 
slowly, every iach of lost ground having to be won back 
in hard battle. 
De Cyon concludes, to give up the fight against Dar- 


Hence, it would be a grave mistake, 


winism, because Darwinism has been given up by 


science. 

The second part of “God and Science,” in which De 
Cyon outlines a “new groundwork of scientific psycho- 
falls far short of the first part in more than one 


logy,” 


respect. Still many of the chapters, especially “Return to 


God through the Sciences,” are of great apologetic value. 

\t the last General Meeting of the Goerres Society 
for the Advancement of Science (Freiburg, Oct. 6-10, 
1912) Father Erich Wasmann delivered a masterly dis- 
course on “Darwinism-and Modern Science,” in which 
he covered the same ground as De Cyon and, of course, 
came to the same conclusion, viz., that the postulates of 
modern Monism are not countenanced by the real 
leaders of modern science. 

Theories, said the learned Jesuit, pass through a pro- 
cess of development similar to that of human life. Ger- 
mination is followed by youth with its period of storm 
and stress, a period which must be got over before the 
and 


theory can attain to the maturity of manhood 


modest stability. Not until then can judgment be passed 
upon it, and not until then is an unbiased discussion of 
its relations to the higher questions of life possible. 
This is especially true of the history of the theory of 
descent and natural selection. 

From de Maillet and Lamarck to Charles Darwin was 
its period of germination; from Darwin to the end of 
the century, its period of storm and stress, whose wanton 
boyish follies were embodied in the vagaries of Haeckel 
and his disciples. With the rediscovery of Mendel’s 
Laws at the beginning of the twentieth century a new 
era set in, the current doctrine of heredity was modified 
and the historico-critical method successfully. applied to 
paleontological research, to comparative morphology and 
biology. The old dogmatic method of the Haeckelian 
school, with its childish exaggeration of the principle of 
development and its fabulous monophyletic genealogical 


trees, has been set aside as a youthful extravagance 
which sober men of science can no longer encourage. 
GEORGE METLAKE. 





A Snare of Rationalism 


Last June the Consistorial Congregation forbade 
seminaries to use the writings on Sacred Scripture of 
Father Lagrange, O. P., Director of the Biblical School 
at Jerusalem and Editor of the Revue Biblique. The 
prohibition was followed by no little talk, and some were 
inclined to make a martyr of the good Dominican, a role 
which, as was to be expected, he refused to accept. Either 
to put a stop to such unworthy partisanship, or for some 
other motive, the Archbishop of Siena asked the Con- 
gregation to give the reasons of its action, and he re- 
We 
do not propose to discuss this answer exhaustively. We 
shall consider only the first reason assigned, and we shall 
do so because we see in it the most insidious evil of the 
liberal school, the root of many of the defections the 
Church has from time to time to deplore. We have 
called attention to it more than once; and now that au- 
thority has spoken more clearly than ever upon the sub- 
ject, we think it useful to dwell upon it at length. We 
need hardly say that our discussion shall be purely ob- 
jective, that we abstract entirely from Father Lagrange 
in the matter, and that nothing is farther from our in- 
tention than to attribute to him motives that he has dis- 
claimed, especially as his personal repudiation of them 
seems to have been accepted by the Holy See. 

We find, then, that the first reason of the prohibition 
is, that the Revue Biblique, especially in articles con- 
tributed by Father Lagrange, has praised extravagantly 
heterodox and rationalist authors, proclaiming in high 
terms their erudition, their judgment, competence, etc., 
while it has belittled, frequently with bitter irony, Cath- 
Here we 


ceived a full answer, of which we gave a synopsis. 


olic writers who do not favor liberal ideas. 
have an error fundamental and widespread. It turns up 
continually in books, magazines and lectures. It is 
heard from the professor’s chair; and it is reechoed by 
those who find in it an easy means to gain a reputation 
for science and profound thought. It contains two expli- 
cit assertions ; first, that the heterodox and rationalists are 
learned beyond all others, and, second, that they have the 
monopoly of scriptural learning. When the younger gen- 
eration hears these continually from those who set them- 
selves up as doctors, and the doctors exchanging mutual 
compliments with nothing but sneers for the orthodox 
Catholic, they are not to be restrained from formulating 
the conclusion implied, that the condition for the acquisi- 
tion of biblical science is the ignoring of the tradition 
of the Church, and that the deficiencies of the orthodox 
are due to their sticking to that tradition. Hence, it 
comes that the answers of the Biblical Commission are 
made light of as foregone conclusions, unworthy of 
serious attention. One who has reached this point is no 
longer a Catholic, for he has adopted the fundamental 
position of Protestantism, private judgment. He has for- 
gotten the teaching of Leo XIII, who, allowing its full 
value to modern research, warns us against the malignant 
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error of granting more than is due to the opinions of the 
heterodox, and of thinking that the true sense of the 
Scriptures is to be attained first of all by means of the 
researches of erudite unbelievers, and reminds us that 
God has not confided the interpretation of the Scriptures 
to the private judgment of the learned, but to the teach- 
ing of the Catholic Church. 

An exaggeration of modern historical criticism is to 
value inordinately the document to the detriment of tra- 
dition. Both are mere human testimony, and each is 
liable to fall into error in its own way. Nevertheless, 
tradition has its value, and human documents are neither 
necessarily adequate so as to include all their authors 
should have recorded, or even had the will to record, nor 
are they infallible so that their record is necessarily free 
from error. The sane historian combines the two to 
reach a conclusion that rarely is more than probable in 
all its extension. If he has to moderate tradition by 
documents, he has also to supplement or correct documents 
by tradition. In history that exaggeration is a blunder: 
to introduce it into the study of the Scriptures is a crime. 
As documents these are adequate, containing all that 
God, their author, intended them to record; they are in- 
fallible, for God is their author, and they are bound up 
with the tradition of the Catholic Church. 
Hence, even the legitimate work of the historical critic 


infallible 
has hardly place with regard to them. There can be no 
question of modifying Catholic tradition by the reinter- 
preting of the Scriptures by human ingenuity, or of sup- 
plementing or correcting in any strict sense the Scrip- 
tures by the human application of tradition; but the two 
together make the one revealed word of God with the 
tradition of the Church, matter of her infallible magis- 
terium, as the light given by God for the clear under- 
standing of His written revelation. 

This revelation contains facts essential to the Catholic 
faith. Such are the origin and elevation and fall of man 
in Adam, as narrated in Genesis; the promise of the 
Redeemer and the restoration of the human race in Him, 
the Incarnate Word; the birth, life and miracles of Christ; 
His infallible teaching, infallible both in itself as His 
personal utterance, and also as regards us in the sense in 
which He spoke it, and the Church has received it from 
Him; His death, resurrection and ascension; the institu- 
tion of the Church and the Sacraments for our sanctifi- 
cation and salvation; the judgment of every man by 
Christ according to his works; the second coming; the 
general resurrection; the consummation of this temporal 
dispensation, and the new dispensation of eternity. 

A biblical critic who, because he holds all these to be 
untrue and our Divine Lord to have been a mere man, 
and a mistaken man at that, whose career ended in 
failure, rejects the Catholic tradition of the authorship, 
scope, date, etc., of the sacred books, and invents theo- 
ties of his own, such as that of the primitive gospel, now 
lost, which he pretends to reconstruct by an analysis of 
the first three gospels, who denies the accepted order of 








the composition of these gospels in order to make them 
ht in with his preconceived notions, may be very clever 
and ingenious ; he may have acquired a mass of erudition 
which he uses cunningly; but a Catholic cannot praise 
Men of 


him unreservedly, or look up to him as a guide. 
science might admire the skill with which one who de- 
nied gravitation, radiation, reflection, refraction, etc., 
would explain physical phenomena; but they would not 
take him for an authority. They would quote him, in- 
deed, in support of accepted theories whenever they 
found him compelled by the very necessity of things to 
admit something of these, and in this way Catholics can 
make use of rationalistic biblical but they 
would never turn away with a sneer from the great 
masters of science and give themselves into his hands 
Yet this is what Catholics do 


theories; 


as their chosen teacher. 
when they have yielded to the seduction of the outra- 
geously false principle noted by the Consistorial Con- 
gregation. 

We may close these remarks by pointing out the fact 
never to be forgotten, that the reputation of the rational- 
istic biblical critics is absolutely factitious. It has been 
manufactured for them by partisans, spread abroad by 
incompetent journalists and magazine writers, but it rests 
on no solid foundation. The Harnacks, Loisys, Delitzsches, 
etc., are shrewd, clever, but they are not great. The 
orthodox Catholic who takes up their books with a sort 
of fear does not read many pages before he gives a 
sigh of relief at finding them as deficient in rigorous 
logic as he could wish. They are great only in bluster- 
ing, bullying, asserting, begging the question, in drawing 
conclusions wider far than their premises, and even in 
self-contradiction. This 
manufacturing of reputations for the unorthodox and 


In a word, they are bogies. 


the systematic depreciation of the orthodox is a common 
practice of the adversaries of the truth. Haeckel is a 
great biologist: Wasmann is a petty dabbler. Acton 
was an historian of tremendous weight, though his let- 
ters to Mary Gladstone will hardly bear this out. There 
are few works so overrated as the Cambridge Modern 
Its articles are superficial, 
It is expanded to twelve 


History, which he planned. 
worthy only of a magazine. 
large volumes by means of large print, wide margins, 
and copious bibliographies. The modern bibliography is 
It is a purely mechanical work, rarely 
Give a lady librarian a 


a base imposition. 
indicating an author’s research. 
British Museum Catalogue and she will construct for 
him a bibliography of books he has never dreamed of. 
We have our historians of real worth, men of laborious 
research, Gasquets, Stevensons, Pollens, Bede Camms, 
Moyes, Janssens, and others too numerous to mention. 
But the world ignores them; no self-sufficient journalist 
ever calls them scholarly, learned, or profound. We have 
had our writers who, had they been against us, would 
have won fame. Where is there such an author on ethics 
and natural right in the rationalist host as Tapparelli, 
reconstructing with rigorous logic the scholastic system 
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of ethics, to whom his successors, though not agreeing 
with him absolutely, acknowledge themselves to owe so 
much? Where can one find amongst our enemies such 
philosophers as the Neo-Thomists, Kleutgen, Liberatore, 
Zigliara, Cornoldi, to mention only those who have passed 
from this world? The Catholic Church has amongst its 
faithful sons intellects of the highest order, and the cure 
for Rationalism amongst its children to-day is to study 
their works, not to scoff at them. 
Henry Woops, S.J. 


Lessons from St. Augustine* 


A life of the great Christian Apologist is always 
timely. His story, if adequately told, is a defence of the 
Church against her enemies of his age and of all ages, 
and an unanswerable refutation of the moral and intel- 
lectual errors of the day. Having unhappily opened 
and read through the book of evil, as of good, there is 
scarcely a phase of human thought or emotion that 
Augustine did not explore or experience; and it was his 
good fortune that Divine Grace finally set his genius 
free to fuse good out of evil and fashion for all future 
times an armory of modern and serviceable weapons 
against whatever novelties of warfare might be exploited 
by the enemies of truth. His works of exposition and 
construction are equally comprehensive, and the example 
of his life has a pertinent lesson for believer and un- 
believer alike. Penitent, philosopher, divine, mystic ex- 
plorer of the City of God, religious legislator and 
founder, defender of the Faith Catholic against the 
heresies of all time, confessor afire with love of God 
and man that into heart and mind from his 
golden page, Augustine is at once guide and hero to the 
wisest and the rudest, the sinner and the saint. The 
memory of one of his contemporaries, St, Patrick, has 
grown wider and warmer with the years, but the fifteen 
centuries intervening have produced not such another. 
There was no national feeling to keep Augustine’s name 
alive, for as he died the Vandal was at the gates of 
Hippo, and when he passed, his people passed out of his- 
story; but in the children of his pen he has peopled the 
kingdom of thought with a noble progeny that still keeps 
his memory fresh and his potent influence energizing 


flames 


among men. 

But yesterday the Holy Father found it necessary to 
emphasize the legislation of his predecessors against the 
evils of mixed marriages, and in this country, as else- 
where, the Church has been expending much of its 
energy in preventing or minimizing the dangers of god- 
less education. In both Augustine was an object lesson. 
The offspring of the marriage of a Christian woman with 
a pagan, he was sent by his father to schools where irre- 
ligion ‘or no religion reigned, and though his mother 
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was a saint and possessed of exceptional tact and judg- 
ment and intellectual capacity, all her maternal influence, 
her tears and prayers and pleadings, and his own filial 
affection and natural nobility of soul, proved impotent to 
stem the tide of immorality and error that flowed in on 
mind and sense, commingling with his youthful passions ; 
and up to his thirty-third year he remained immersed in 
the pleasures of sense and the mental aberrations to 
which sensual indulgence is the easiest avenue. His 
mother’s saintly influence finally won for his father the 
grace of a Christian death, but meanwhile, as long as his 
son became a great rhetorician, a great man and made a 
fortune, that father did not care. Mental and moral cor- 
ruption was but the sowing of wild oats. 

Augustine would second his ambition; would master 
all science, enjoy all pleasures, and excel all men. Flee- 
ing from Monica’s anguished face and seeking the great 
cities where license rioted and knowledge had a price, 
he went forth the child of his pagan father and of god- 
less schools, with nothing from his mother but genius and 
the Name of Jesus she had planted ineradicably “in the 
recesses of his heart.” Like the hedonist philosophers 
of our day, he would rid himself of the inconvenient in- 
cumbrace of a controlling deity, and forthwith applied 
his marvelous powers to solving all secrets and ruling 
God’s law out of being. To escape what he calls “the 
stern, dread authority of the Church,” he joined the 
Manichean sect, a kind of dual pantheism designed, like 
other man-made theosophies, to cause men while living 
like beasts to deem themselves gods. Poisoning his mind 
with false philosophies, he turned sin into a system and 
ran through the gamut of vice. 

But every indulgence left a taste of bitterness. It 
was his great grace that a saintly mother was praying 
and weeping and doing penance for his sins, and that 
God permitted her tears to drip hot upon his heart. “The 
son of such tears cannot perish,” a holy bishop assured 
her, and as the years sped on Monica’s tears and Augus- 
tine’s sins were balancing in the scales of heaven. It 
took fifteen such years to draw Jesus’ Name from “the 
recesses of his heart” and bring him to the feet of St. 
Ambrose, and it took three years more of Monica’s pre- 
sence and pleading to bring his will to the feet of God. 
Her tears watered a goodly tree that was to overspread 
God’s Church for the ages. Such tears are not given to 
every mother of an erring son. 

Augustine did nothing by halves. Once his heart 
found rest in God, he would devote its every pulse to 
Him, and first he would convert the philosophies that had 
propped his errors into an impregnable fortress of Chris- 
tian truth; but soon made priest and bishop, he was con- 
fronted by conditions that changed and greatly diver- 
sified the direction of his plans. Arians, Donatists, 
Pelagians and paganists, each with the kaleidoscopic 
variety of views characteristic of sectaries, were numer- 
ous and active in Numidia, and bishops and priests and 
zealous. or inquiring laymen were deluging Augustine 
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with requests to answer this or that heretical treatise, or 
confound in open debate some dangerous schismatic. His 
charity and his extraordinary genius enabled him to 
meet all demands, with the result that while “the other 
early Fathers,” as Bossuet points out, “concentrated and 
specialized on one or two subjects, Augustine had to 
combat every form of error,” covering the whole reli- 
gious and philosophic field, and became in the process 
“Creator of Theology in the West.” The Manicheans 
evoked his expositions of Divine Essence, Foreknowl- 
edge, Providence and Creation, Free Will, Evil and the 
authority and concordance of Scripture; the Donatists, his 
defence of the Church’s authority and the Holy See’s Su- 
premacy ; the Pelagians, his treatise on Grace, the Sacra- 
ments, and Christian morality; the Arians, his fifteen 
books on the Holy Trinity ; the Paganists, the noble prose- 
poem of the “City of God,” contrasting the vileness of 
pagan greatness with the grandeur of God’s Kingdom. 
“In short,” says Bossuet, “the religious disputes raging 
in his day were the means selected by Providence to give 
us a synthesis of theology, speculative and practical, the 
fruit of his earnest and luminous study of the Bible.” 

His non-controversial letters, sermons and treatises are 
still more numerous and not less valuable, for at every 
need he gave freely what he had, and whatever fell from 
his pen or his lips has the accent of greatness. A casual 
letter written to compose the differences of a religious 
community he had founded, known as the “Rule of St. 
Augustine,” has been the fruitful seed of countless reli- 
gious Congregations in every Christian land, and the 
scope and power of the works he poured forth in the 
midst of pastoral cares may be gathered from the titles 
universally accorded him: “Doctor of the Church,” 
“Doctor of Grace,” “Doctor of Mysticism,” “Doctor of 
Doctors,” “Eagle of Doctors,” and “Doctor of Charity.” 

The last title indicates the quality that made him a win- 
ner of hearts, even more than a conqueror of minds. If 
its literary charm has made the “Confessions” a world 
classic, it is the charity of humility inspiring it that wins 
souls from worldliness. He cherished no bitterness to- 
wards those who remained in the errors he had left. 
“Let those be harsh with you,” he wrote to the Manich- 
eans, “who have never themselves been deceived by the 
errors which hold you captive, who know not what sighs 
and groans it costs to understand God, and who have not 
realized from their own sad experience how hard it is to 
heal the inward eye so that it may be strong enough 
to gaze unflinching on the Sun of Justice.” Aiming not 
to crush but to win, he conquered heresy by kindness; 
and the success of his kindly forbearance towards op- 
ponents whose views and practices were often intrinsically 
abominable might well induce religious controversialists 
of our day to follow his example. 

The matter, as well as manner of Augustine, will be 
found remarkably apposite to modern needs. He con- 


victed Donatist, Manichean and Arian of the juggling 
with the words and the misuse of sacred terms that 








characterize our modern Modernists, and no apter answer 
to the Anglican or other Protestant claimants to the 
name “Catholic” can be found than his: “If in any 
country you ask for the Catholic Church, not even one 
of the sectaries will point to his conventicle.” 
ating the Churches of the world in communion with the 
Apostolic See, he asks: “How could it happen that 
Christ should lose His inheritance and find Himself re- 
duced to a portion of Africa?” Change but a word and 
the argument is equally pertinent to-day. His proof of 
Catholic unity and Apostolicity by counting up the un- 
interrupted succession of Pontiffs from Peter, “the Rock 
on which Christ built His Church,” to Anastasius, the 
then reigning Pope, can be strengthened now only by 
the addition of their two hundred and thirty successors, 
and the argument of prosperity in Protestant, as com- 
pared with Catholic countries, will be found admirably 
refuted in “The City of God,” if for “pagan,” we sub- 
stitute “Protestant.” The “stern, dread Authority of the 
Church,” which forced the submission of his intellect and 
which he crystalized in the words: “Ubi Petrus, ibi 
Ecclesia,” and “Rome has spoken, the case is ended,” 
remains for us, as for him, the finality of proof, the irre- 
fragable argument; and none can better his expression 
of it. 

The Notre Dame “St. 
presentation of his life, character and works, for it is 
popular in form and style, in just proportion, appositely 
illustrated, and eminently readable. It will not 
plant Father Burton’s more comprehensive work, the 
standard English Life of St. Augustine, which inter- 
weaves in an admirable story correct expositions of those 
views of the Saint that modern heretics have wrenched 
from their context; but it fits the taste and understand- 
ing of the average reader, for whom it is intended, and 
should add to his knowledge and love of Catholic truth. 
Teachers will find it helpful and stimulating, especially 
if read in connection with Miss Allies’ “Leaves from St. 


Enumer- 


Augustine” is a most useful 


sup- 


Augustine,” and their pupils, who will like to read it, be- 


sides imbibing unawares the fundamental principles of 
religion and philosophy, will have the further educative 
experience of seeing high ideals and heroic self-conquest 
exemplified in one of the noblest and greatest of the 
heroes of humanity. M. KENNY, s.J. 


Ozanam; a College Professor 


The career of Ozanam as a College Professor is well 
worth a little study. It covered a period beset with poli- 
tical, intellectual and moral storms. . It lay in a land that 
has always been the culture-bed of new and fertile ideals. 
It appealed to a people whose transit from theory to 
practical application has often been alarmingly swift 
and sudden. France, between 1830 and 1850, afforded 
an enviable field for the intellectual propagandist. The 
operations of an admitted master in that field, the prin- 
ciples that guided him, the methods by which he essayed 
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to inculcate them are an instruction that, among so many 
perplexing questions of educational formation and re- 
form, we cannot afford to neglect. 

Few masters of education have ranged over a greater 
field of actual instruction than Ozanam. From the 
catechetical instruction of the poor to the delivery of 
eloquent lectures on newly opened questions before an 
inimically critical audience in the Sorbonne, as tutor, as 
adviser, as drill master in an undergraduate class of 
rhetoric, he was a present inspiration to his auditors, and 
a cherished and fruitful memory to all who had been 
formed by him. The matter of his instructions, though 
thoroughly mastered, covered so wide a domain of re- 
search and discipline that few teachers can fail to find a 
point of contact with him; none can fail of being in- 
spired by his example of thoroughness and enthusiasm. 

Whether lecturing on Commercial Law in his own 
city of Lyons, teaching the rhetorical art, of which he was 
so finished a master, to his devoted young pupils in the 
Collége Stanislas at Paris, or exposing before the Sor- 
bonne the result of his own painstaking researches into 
disputed and embarrassing questions on the origins of 
European letters and civilization, thoroughness and en- 
thusiasm were equally his dominant traits. 

For us in America the scientific temperament usually 
signifies an aloofness where lofty ideals and cherished 
principles are concerned, a detachment that is nearer to 
apathy than to enthusiasm, and savors more of iconoclasm 
than of constructive devotion. Far from this was 
Ozanam’s temperament. The force that drove him to 
scrupulous, to merciless thoroughness was the enthusi- 
asm he felt for the truth he was sworn and dedicated to 
defend and to propagate. Eloquent though he was by 
nature and cultivation, his was not an enthusiasm that 
found its satisfaction in holding an audience spell- 
bound by his brilliant exposition of an erudite theme. 
This, indeed, he could do as few of his eloquent con- 
temporaries and. compatriots could do; from them, even 
when opposed to him on political and religious grounds, 
he won such tributes of attention and applause as none 
could have dared to hope for. But his enthusiasm fed 
on more solid food. From long hours of nightly re- 
search and preparation, from the silent period of morn- 
ing reconsideration and meditation, it drew its sub- 
stantial strength; from the fervent prayer which con- 
cluded his morning revery, and immediately preceded his 
entry to the class-room or lecture-hall, it took that high 
and unerring aim that raised it from mere intellectual 
to truly spiritual devotion. 

Commercial Law, on which he lectured at Lyons, and 
the History of Medieval Literature from the Fifth 
Century to Dante, inclusive, on which he lectured at the 
Sorbonne, are not, indeed, topics that involve laborious 
calculations of exact mathematics, but the no less painful 
and painstaking operations of research, of consultation, 
of the discrimination and weighing of evidence they 
certainly do involve; and for such assiduous application 








Ozanam came well prepared from that hard and dry ap- 
prenticeship so faithfully served in the attorney’s office. 
How thoroughly legal, or rather judicial, he had made 
his ardent mind can best be evidenced by the praise he 
won, even from those least friendly to him, namely, that 
he was “just towards error.” Can orthodoxy win a 
higher encomium ? 

His was not an orthodoxy that rested secure because 
untried. Tormenting doubts from the deep recesses of 
his own profound intelligence, the fire of scorn from the 
self-opinionated savants among whom he moved, the still 
more trying struggle against the tide of godless example 
among his fellow-students, whose talents he could not, 
and whose sincerity he would not, question, had made a 
vital principle for him of the axiom of St. Thomas 
Aquinas that we should beware of defending the faith 
by weak arguments lest the unbelieving should come to 
think that we Christians rest our belief on insufficient 
grounds. Hence, in an epoch when the truth-seeking 
mind was no less exacting of sound evidence than it is 
to-day, but when the labors of research were unaided by 
the ready means of transit, of communication, of coyp- 
ing and classifying which we deem indispensable, he 
made his conclusions irresistible by inductions formed 
in arduous journeys, or in the unwholesome crypts of 
medieval libraries. If he lavishes the charms of his 
French eloquence on the civilization of ancient Germany, 
it is because he has seen and penetrated the fastnesses 
of that romantic land. If he has rated the treasures of 
Dante higher than any of his compatriots had ever done, 
it is because he had followed the vein to its source, amid 
the very scenes where Franciscan art and poesy and piety 
began. Evidence alone could satisfy the legal mind of 
this eloquent advocate-general of Catholicism. 

In research a model for the moderns, he was in study 
a true disciple of the ancients, burning the midnight oil 
and consuming his frail forces in vigils that make us 
cease to wonder at Demosthenes. To these he added a 
process, too often neglected even by the most conscien- 
tious of delvers, the daily and systematic meditation of 
the results of his acquisitions. Here evidence . was 
weighed, conclusions formed and statements formulated, 
so that his auditors were saved the perplexing task of 
unravelling obscure and half-considered, if not contra- 
dictory, statements, and could listen with the undis- 
turbed attention which only well placed confidence en- 
genders. Thus he fulfilled the ideal which Ruskin for- 
mulated but never realized. “If we are to teach at all, 
let us teach the right thing, and ever the right thing.” 

But he was no mere lecturer. Ozanam was above all 
a teacher. Had Newman sat at his feet he could not 
more accurately have described him than he has done in 
those passages where he sketches the efficiency of oral 
teaching: “In order to teach well, more must be learned 
by the teacher than he has formally to impart; ¢. e., he 
must be above his work, and know, and know accurately 
and philosophically, what he does not actually profess. 
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. . . The professor becomes eloquent and is a mis- 
sionary and a preacher, displaying his science in its most 
complete and most winning form, pouring it forth with 
the zeal of enthusiasm, and lighting up his own love of 
it in the breasts of his hearers. The catechist 
makes good his ground as he goes, treading the truth 
day by day into the ready memory, and wedging and 
tightening it into the expanding reason. The 
general principles of any study you may learn by books 
at home; but the detail, the color, the tone, the air, the 
life, which makes it live in us, you must catch all these 
from those in whom it lives already. If we 
wish to become exact and fully furnished in any branch 
of knowledge which is diversified and complicated, we 
must consult the living man and listen to his living 


voice.” 
These advantages the pupils of Ozanam, however dull 
and unpromising, always indiscriminately possessed. 


The charity which inspired the heroic soul of the 
Founder of the St. Vincent de Paul Society lavished the 
treasures of his precious time and inexhaustible learning 
on his pupils with the same graceful generosity, the same 
respectful love for his beneficiaries with which he be- 
stowed upon his beloved poor the meagre resources of 
his ever-open purse. Hence, he achieved in the class- 
room the triumph which dry learning can never hope to 
win, and was awarded at Lyons, at the Stanislas, at the 
Sorbonne, the highest of all academic honors, the life- 
long love of his disciples. MarK J. McNEAL, s.J. 


A Popular Error Concerning the New Breviary 


The New York Herald, speaking of the reformed bre- 
viary, says that it has been “authorized by the Pope to 
Heretofore it has taken an hour to 

Now that duty can be performed 
in much less time.’ This notion is so widespread that 
one can not blame the secular press for falling into it. 
However, as it is an injury to the Holy Father and in- 
cidentally to the clergy too, we will correct it once for all 
and give an exact statement of what has been done. 

There were two forms of the divine office. The first 
and older form had the psalter so arranged as to be said 
entirely every week. This was commonly called the Sun- 
day and ferial office. The later form was for the cele- 
bration of saints’ days, and was known as the office of 
the saints. In the latter the weekly recitation of the 
psalter was lost sight of in the desire to select psalms 
suitable to the office of an apostle, or a martyr, or a con- 
fessor, and so on. As the feasts of saints were multi- 
plied and given a higher rite than in olden times, it came 
about that the Sunday and ferial office was less frequently 
recited. 

Now as this office is, as a rule, much longer than a 
saints’ office, and as the clergy became more and more 
accustomed to the latter, they took what means they 
could, by petitioning for the privilege of celebrating feasts 


save time. 
say the divine office. 





otherwise restricted to certain places, votive offices, etc., 
to reduce its recurrence to the minimum, This has been 
looked on as unsatisfactory for a long time past, because 
it changed the true form of the office, namely, the regular 
recital of the whole psalter into repetition day after day, 
of a few selected psalms. The object of the reform of 
Pius X, then, is to bring back the recitation of the entire 
psalter, not to shorten the office in general. 

Still the idea of shortening was a necessary part of the 
scheme. The divine office has been called the laus peren- 
nis, the perennial service of praise. It was originally 
public worship, and it still continues to be such in mon- 
astic and collegiate churches and in cathedrals duly 
equipped with their canons and other functionaries for its 
performance. As the recitation of the office was the 
chief function of such churches, its length was a matter 
of little moment. Now the office is recited privately by 
much the larger part of the clergy, and even the regular 
and cathedral clergy have often other duties that make a 
long office difficult. Hence, if the weekly recital of the 
whole psalter was to be restored universally, the form of 
its recitation had to be shortened. This was accom- 
plished by so arranging the psalter that, as a general rule, 
no psalm should be recited more than once in the week. 
In the older form some psalms were repeated again and 
again. 

The shortening in the new breviary affects materially 
only the Sunday and ferial offices. The psalter has been 
so arranged as to suit both these offices and those of the 
saints. Some slight changes have been introduced into 
the latter, but they are simplifications rather than abbre- 
viations. It is erroneous, therefore, to say that the duty 
of reciting office, “which heretofore occupied an hour, 
can be performed now in much less time.” The recitation 
of the breviary is still a good hour’s work whether one 
says the Sunday office, or the ferial, or the office of a 
saint. 


An Evolutionist’s ‘‘Tirade’’ 


Dr. Alfred Russel Wallace, one of our numerous 
“grand old men of science,” recently celebrated the ap- 
proach of his ninetieth birthday by gloomily announcing 
that from “a general survey of all history,” he is forced 
to conclude, “that there has been no advance either in 
intellect or morals from the days of the earliest Egyp- 
tians and Syrians down to the keel-laying of the latest 
dreadnought. Through all those thousands of years 
morals and intellect have been stationary.” 

But on sober second thought he modifies his statement. 
The universal intellectual stagnation that has lasted 
seventy centuries, while most deplorable, can, neverthe- 
less be borne. But the world’s morals, it seems, far 
from remaining at a standstill, have grown steadily 
worse. - In our present “social environment,” avers Dr. 
Wallace, “everything is as bad as it possibly can be.” 
Just think of that! “As bad as it possibly can be!” 
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This, too, with Darwin but thirty years dead, and with 
his evolutionary hypothesis now the religion of millions! 
Stay a little, however. For Dr. Wallace is not so heart- 
less as to send his “hearers weeping to their beds.” Just 
before his interview ends he shares with us a third 
thought, not a sober one this time, but a blythe and 
“In spite of my 
tirade against everything,” he assures us, “I don’t think 
we need worry about the future. The outlook is hopeful.” 

The inconsistencies in Dr. Wallace’s assertions are so 
obvious that it is hard to believe that he wishes the read- 
He was merely pro- 
“copy” for 


merry, which “a chuckle” accompanies. 


ing public to take him seriously. 
viding the hungry press with some good 
Monday morning. 

Some of the journals, however, that undertake to 
prove that the world has advanced morally since the 
days of the Czsars, fail to place the credit where it be- 
longs. If civilized people to-day “do not love to see 
human beings put to the torture or sacrificed in the 
amphitheatre,” if “we cannot tolerate the thought of 
women and children slaughtered when a town is taken 
in war,” if “in a thousand ways we regard the weak and 
defenceless as having rights all decent men are bound to 
respect,” the chief cause of this wonderful moral revolu- 
tion is the spread of Catholic Christianity. The Church 
civilized the peoples of Europe, refined their manners, 
taught the nations the morality of the Gospel, and by 
preserving and handing down the wisdom of the ancients 
rendered possible whatever real intellectual progress the 
modern world has made. ' 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Condemnation of Libelous Press 


MaAprip, Dec. 24, 1912. 

Seldom has public opinion been so impressed in Spain 
as by the recent decision of our highest tribunal which 
condemned the Liberal of Madrid, and implicitly the 
Editorial Association, or Journalistic Trust, as it is called, 
to which it belonged, to pay a fine of 150,000 pesetas 
($30,000) for libel. The astonishment which the sentence 
caused is easily understood. It was a new thing, the first 
time in Spain that such an offence—and it is frequent in 
our country—was made amenable to the law, and especially 
to punishment. There was a popular impression that this 
great journalistic enterprise called the Trust was omnipo- 
tent, a tyrannical dictator of laws, law courts, and even 
governments. The action of the Supreme Court has 
destroyed this legend. And there is a universal sense of 
satisfaction that a press which flattered the passions of 
the crowd, which for basest motives of gain or hate spared 
neither the honor of woman or the sacredness of the 
home, has been made itself to feel the lash. 

The story is briefly this: In the fever heat of brutal 
anticleri¢alism, a Republican periodical, the Espaia 
Nueva, published in September, 1910, a correspondence 
dated from Totama, a town in Murcia, entirely false and 
gravely defamatory against a much respected Capuchin 
Friar and the virtuous daughter of a well-known family. 











The Liberal, also Republican and in consequence rabidly 
anticlerical, immediately published the statement in form 
of a telegram and under a most scandalous heading. Both 
publications withdrew their libelous news. But the father 
of the young girl sued both for the above mentioned sum. 
On the 23rd of Aubust, 1911, the district judge of Cham- 
bery (Madrid) condemned the Liberal and absolved the 
Trust. Both parties appealed to the higher court, which 
renewed the sentence against the Liberal and extended it 
moreover to the Trust. The Supreme Court, finally, to 
which appeal was made, confirmed the sentence of the 
court of appeal. A great part of the credit of this triumph 
of justice is due to the Conservative ex-Minister, Senor 
Lacierva, so bitterly hated and opposed by the revolution- 
ary element and by the publications of the same Trust, 
especially since the shooting of Ferrer after “the bloody 
week” of Barcelona. Sefior Lacierva represented the com- 
plainants in this lawsuit. The wound he has inflicted on 
the Journalistic Trust is mortal—not because of the fine, 
for the association is rich, but because of the disgrace of 
condemnation of its shameless tyranny, The eminent 
jurisconsult has received the applause of the entire coun- 
try. It was time to call a halt on the conscienceless ex- 
ploiters of popular ignorance and credulity, and the ever- 
lasting defamers of priests and religious. It is no longer 
possible to continue in their scandalous impunity, throw- 
ing the blame, as they used to do, on the mannikin of the 
editorial office, who for a few cents made himself respon- 
sible for criminal publications. This creature hitherto 
atoned for his delinquencies by a short period of prison. 
3ut the recent decision of our Supreme Court practically 
introduces a new legislation, making responsible the real 
directors of journalistic enterprises. It is unnecessary to 
add that the decision has cut to the quick the radical and 
sectarian press. They have loudly proclaimed that it is 
no longer possible to write for the public, and that liberty 
of the press is extinguished. How vain this sophistry is, 
everybody knows. We sincerely trust that the barrier 
now raised against their infamous abuses can nevermore 
be set aside. NORBERTO TORCAL. 


Organizing Catholic Women in Holland 


Holland will celebrate this year the first centenary of 
its independence as a kingdom. Elaborate preparations 
are being made throughout the country for a fitting com- 
memoration of the event. Catholics are taking part in the 
celebration first by preparing a memorial volume de luxe, 
entitled “Catholic Holland, 1813-1913.” It will be a record 
of Catholic emancipation, of religious progress and of 
notable achievements by Catholics in the various walks of 
national life during the past hundred years. The corps of 
editors in charge of its publication is made up of the fore- 
most Catholic scholars and litterateurs of to-day. Besides 
a variety of other public manifestations of the national 
spirit, it is proposed to hold a Woman’s Exposition for 
the purpose of exhibiting the work and influence on the 
country’s national life of the gentler sex. 

The Catholic press, however, is counselling its readers 
carefully to hold aloof from the project, since it is 
strongly suspected of being a veiled attempt at starting 
active agitation in the country in behalf of Woman Suf- 
frage. Though that movement is decidedly remote at the 
present time, yet should the women of Holland ever be 
given the ballot, Catholics wil! not be found wanting in 
ability to cope with the new conditions which are sure to 
be created thereby. 
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Some time last year AMERICA invited information from 
its correspondents as to what Catholic women here and in 
other countries were doing for combating the prevailing 
evils of our times and for safeguarding the faith among 
those of the household. As far as Holland is concerned, 
many societies, exclusively composed of women, have ex- 
isted there for years, chiefly in the more populous centers, 
all of them engaged in religious and charitable work of 
some kind. But within the last two months a well defined 
plan has been mapped out for gathering the Catholic 
women of the entire country into one separate Bond, or 
Society. 

This Bond will be patterned after the German Catholic 
Women’s Verein, which, though of recent birth, already 
numbers over 44,000 members. It is intended to start 
branches of this Society in every city, town and hamlet, 
and to unite all of the branches into one Diocesan Union 
for each of the five dioceses of the country under the 
management of a General Executive Committee. These 
five Diocesan Unions in turn will be consolidated into a 
National Federation of Catholic Women, under the su- 
preme authority and direct supervision of the Episcopate. 
This Federation, it has been decided, shall be independent 
of every other Union or Society now existing. Not even 
that of the Catholic Social Action is excepted. Its pro- 
gram is laid down on the principles embodied in the two 
Encyclicals: Rerum Novarum and Graves de re communi. 

Among its special aims and objects are: rendering first 
aid in accidents, in connection wherewith courses will be 
established for the training of Catholic nurses; schools 
for backward children; practical support of the Catholic 
press; war on immoral moving picture shows ; active op- 
position to immoral fashions; protection and betterment, 
both moral and material, of factory girls and shop women, 
etc. Amsterdam claims the distinction of being the start- 
ing point of this momentous movement, which is fraught 
with such far reaching results for the religious and social 
well-being of the country. 

It may be readily seen from the foregoing, if the enemy 
is busy everywhere Catholics in Holland are fully alive to 
the needs of the times. Instead of awaiting the gathering 
storm with pious resignation, they are up and doing in 
every direction to meet it when it comes. Vivant, floreant, 
crescant! 

Vv. 


False Witness About the Philippines 


We have long been accustomed to the wildest exaggera- 
tions of statement with regard to the Philippine Islands. 
But no one who is at all acquainted with the conditions 
that prevailed there previous to the American occupation 
can read without amazement the unfounded assertions 
made in “An Address Delivered by Colonel L. Mervin 
Maus, U. S. A., before the New York Commandery of 
the Naval and Military Order of the Spanish American 
War at the Machinery Club, New York City, November 
23, 1912,” and which is now printed in pamphlet form 
and scattered broadcast through the country. 

It is hard to be patient with utterances like the follow- 
ing, as, for instance, that before the American occupation 
the Philippines were “a charnel house for native and for- 
eign born” ; that “ignorance, poverty, and squalor existed 
on every hand and the benighted population saw no ray 
of light or hope”; that “limpieza, the Spanish word for 
cleanliness, was regarded as a new tutelary god added to 





the long list of saints before whom they bowed for cen- 
turies” ; that “few of the natives could read and write, or 
enjoyed the privileges of education, the Spanish public 
school system being frustrated by the ruling authorities, 
the slogan having ever been during the centuries of Span- 
ish domination and misrule: ‘Amuse the Indian, but keep 
him ignorant,’”; that “drinking water was taken from 
infected wells within a few feet,of the kitchen door, sur- 
rounded by a setting of garbage, filth, and human ex- 
creta”; that “there were few social distractions or amuse- 
ments, and it was no wonder they were willing to accept 
any other government fate chanced to send”; that the 
vices attributed to the Filipino, “for over 300 years the 
vassal of Spain and the monastic orders, can be safely laid 
at the door of his exemplars and masters”; that “the 
querida (concubine) institution has practically disappeared 
under American administration” ; that if by any chance a 
man was educated “his property was confiscated and a 
sentence of banishment sent him to some penal colony 
from whence he never returned” ; that “for centuries the 
Filipino staggered under the exacting labor of rice-paddy, 
ferest, or mine, without reward or compensation save the 
brutal oaths and lashes received from his taskmasters, the 
Spanish encomanderos.” 

To begin with the question of illiteracy, the Doctor was 
publicly corrected at the recent Mohonk Conference by 
being reminded that he classed as illiterate all Filipinos 
who did not speak English or Spanish! Very few speak 
English, very many speak Spanish. Real authorities 
on the matter put the percentage of Filipinos able to read 
or write at 65 or 70. I found the Visayan laborers, 
brought to work on the incipient American plantations at 
the southern extremity of Mindanao, able to read and 
write—not in English. 

With regard to the querida, which Dr. Maus calls an 
“institution,” we might say that conditions have changed 
very much for the worse since the occupation, and that 
this is the fault of the newcomers. The less Americans 
say about that the better. 

As for drinking from infected wells, no Filipino ever 
did so, except by mistake in time of epidemic. They sel- 
dom drank from wells at all: they have pure running 
streams everywhere. And no well, I believe, ever existed 
in the Philippines with the setting above described. 

With regard to “limpieza, the new tutelary god”—of 
Dr. Maus, Commissioner Worcester says in his book, 
“The Philippine Islands”: “If cleanliness be next to god- 
liness, he (the Filipino) certainly has much to reéom- 
mend him. Every village has its bath, if there is any 
chance for one; and men, women and children patronize 
it liberally. Should the situation of a town be unfortunate 
in this particular, its people will carry water from a great 
distance, if necessary, and in any event will keep clean.” 
Notwithstanding all the boasting, sanitation, as far as the 
Islands generally are concerned, is, like the island prod- 
ucts and industries, very much the same as in Spanish 
days. And of Manila in particular it is well known that 
it is even yet frequently visited by cholera. Its very mod- 
ern underground sewerage began about the same time as 
in the old historical. English colony of Jamaica. The 
Philippines were, in this respect, no exception to all trop- 
ical countries. 

The statements quoted above from Dr. Maus are all 
similarly false, as are most other statements he made in 
his address regarding the condition of the Philippine 
Islands under Spanish rule. 

D. LYNCH, s.J. 
Missionary in the Philippines. 
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Jeanne d’Arc in New York 


When three years ago Pius X made the veneration of 
Blessed Jeanne d’Arc coextensive with the world, the 
world approved with a unanimity and enthusiasm never 
before accorded a similar event. Secular and sectarian 
magazines and journals, writers of all denominations, or 
of none—a few blatant French atheists excepted—were in 
accord in paying tribute to the matchless Maid of France. 
The London Times, the typical representative of the 
Protestant opinion most hostile to the Faith that inspired 
her, and of the people whom she fought and at whose 
hands she suffered, heartily agreed that “few more noble 
figures have ever been held up to the veneration of their 
fellows,” and closed a warm eulogy with the declaration: 
“The elevation and the moral beauty of Joan’s character 
have won the hearts of all men.” 

America did not yield to Europe in devotion to the 
Maid, and among her most zealous devotees were found 
nén-Catholic Americans. The charm that won and puri- 
fied the blaspheming soldiery of Orleans melted the 
irreverent cynicism of Samuel Clemens into a passion 
of knightly love, as for a thing divine, and trained his 
trivial pen into the seriousness of holy reverence. Our 
secular writers followed in similar vein, and many who 
found no occasion to write or speak, cherished her 
memory and quietly planned how best they could honor 
her. A few distinguished Americans, mostly non-Cath- 
olics, determined that the great Catholic heroine should 
be held up to the respect and reverence of the American 
people, and for that purpose a statue worthy of her, and 
of her nation and ours, should be erected in the metro- 
polis of America. Having subscribed two-thirds of the 
thirty thousand dollars deemed requisite, they searched 
the world for memorials of the Maid in sculpture, paint- 
ings, casts, manuscripts and printed pages, and in order 
to interest and instruct the general public, opened, Jan- 








uary 7, a month’s exhibition of this unique collection in 
the American Numismatic Society building of New 
York. The banner of Blessed Jeanne’s device, Jesus- 
Maria surmounting the fleur-de-lis, was conspicuous, and 
the banks of lilies and roses and ferns that clustered 
around her statue were not unworthy of the shrine of a 
Saint. 

Her sanctity, as such, was not stressed in the dedica- 
tory speeches. The speakers, refraining, perhaps wisely, 
from eulogizing those essentially Catholic qualities of 
the Maid with which their creeds gave them slight ac- 
quaintance, followed the line of thought so eloquently 
expressed by Mark Twain: “She was the Genius of 
Patriotism embodied and made flesh that noble 
child, that sublime personality, that spirit which has no 
peer in its purity from all alloy of self-seeking, self- 
interest, personal ambition. A slender girl in 
her first young bloom with a martyr’s crown upon her 
head, and in her hand the sword that severed her coun- 
try’s bonds, she was the most noble life ever born mto 
this world, save only One.” 1 

If the speakers failed to bring out Blessed Jeanne’s 
Catholic devotion to Jesus and Mary, to Saints Michael 
and Margaret and Catherine, and the Sacraments of 
the Church, that inspired and sustained her heroism, 
the account of her life in the fine Exhibition Catalogue, 
freely distributed by the Committee, amply compensates 
for the omission. Her Catholic character is shown forth 
by Mr. Reynolds in much the same light as it appeared to 
Andrew Lang: “She was the most perfect daughter of 
her Church; to her its Sacraments were the very Bread 
of Life; her conscience by frequent confession was kept 
fair and pure as the lilies of Paradise.” 

Commissioner Stover, who has guaranteed a suitable 
site for a fitting statue of the Maid “who saw visions, but 
was no visionary”; Dr. Kunz, Messrs. Saltus, Hawkes, 
Hall, Delamarre, and the ladies and gentlemen who are 
devoting their energies and abilities to placing before our 
citizens the noblest type of purity and patriotism, are 
benefactors of our city and people. It is particularly 
grateful to Catholics that our non-Catholic brethren are 
taking a leading part in erecting in our greatest Park a 
memorial of a heroine whom the Holy Father has raised 
to the altars of the Church. 


True Function of the ‘‘Guardians of Liberty’’ 


We see that the new society to which General Miles and 
Admiral Baird are devoting the leisure of their retire- 
ment and the well-preserved energies that have survived 
long years of service, undertakes to prevent the indecent 
intrusion of religious sects, their ministers, conventions, 
conferences, etc., into affairs of state and government in 
this republic, and to guard our constitutional religious 
liberty against their attacks. 

The pernicious activity of the Protestant sects in this 
matter is notorious. Two or three ministers can hardly 
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meet together without dictating to the municipal, the 
state and the federal authorities. Their so-called re- 
ligious periodicals are filled with manifestos declaring 
what the Government ought to do and calling upon it to 
carry out the policy they indicate. A minister preaching 
politics is the rule: a minister preaching the Gospel is the 
exception. We have long felt that something ought to 
be done to abolish this abuse, but we saw that it would 
be imprudent for Catholics to take the initiative. It was 
clearly the function of law-abiding Protestants to restrain 
the lawlessness of their ministers. If the General and 
the Admiral will lead the “Guardians of Liberty” against 
this patent evil, active in every part of the country, they 
will deserve in their retirement the thanks of a grateful 
people as much as they ever did in their active service. 
If they turn away from this work ready to their hand, 
to fight against creatures of a disordered imagination, 
their past will be forgotten in the pity, perhaps even in 
the contempt, which the suspicion of decayed faculties 
and great minds overthrown begets. 


Our National Shame 


The most complete abstract ever prepared of any 
Federal decennial census was issued in Washington, 
January 7%, by E. Dana Durand, Director of the Census. 
One section of its excellently digested materials deals 
with a topic which should prove of vital interest to think- 
ing men and women the country over. For the first time 
the Census Bureau presents comprehensive statistics re- 
garding divorce in the United States, and its figures are 
deplorably significant of the widespread virulence of our 
national shame. 

The number of divorced persons in the country when 
the census was taken in 1910 was 156,176 men and 185,- 
101 women—3 per cent. of the total male population and 
4 per cent. of the total female population. It appears 
almost incredible, yet the report contains the cold, bare 
statement that 994 boys and 3,715 girls less than 15 years 
of age are listed in the numbers quoted! In a note it is 
explained that the statement of divorced persons reported 
falls short of the total living persons who have succeeded 
in having their bonds declared broken, since many of these 
have remarried. It is conceded, too, that it seems prac- 
tically certain the returns as to the number of divorced 
persons not remarried are below the correct total. 

The record offers shocking proof of the levity with 
which marriage and the sacred claims of family ties are 
regarded in the United States. It presents, too, sorry 
evidence of the legal laxity which makes divorce cheap 
among us and easily secured. 

Even were it allowed us to forget that the marriage tie 
is a holy bond, made indissoluble through the solemn 
words of Jesus Christ when He had elevated the union of 
man and woman to the dignity of a sacrament, we surely 
should not find it difficult to recognize marriage to be the 
most sacred and inviolable of all human contracts. Yet 








the statistics and figures referred to would appear to prove 
it one more readily broken than are the everyday business 
agreements entered into in the country’s marts which turn 
upon a few paltry dollars. No wonder the sanctity of 
home life and the beautiful traditions of home training 
are grown to be a mockery among us. 


A Boomerang 


The Protestant Woman, a virulently anti-Catholic 
English paper, announces an exhibition at Earlsfield, 
South London, which is to include “relics of the Spanish 
Inquisition.” The only article, however, that is at all 
suggestive of an Inquisition of any kind is the “Iron 
Maiden” of Nuremberg, which, as its name indicates, has 
nothing whatever to do with Catholic Spain but with 
Protestant Germany. There are probably hundreds of 
copies of the terrible Nuremberg statue in existence, but 
the original still stands in the old council house of that 
unpleasantly famous Protestant city. 
figure of a woman, which opens in front, revealing an 
interior bristling with spikes. In that hollow space the 
victim was placed. The front closed and the spikes 
crushed him to death. 

The Inquisition which used this atrocious machine was, 
as we have said, a Protestant tribunal, and the history of 
the “Iron Maiden” can be read in the city record. “It 
was in 1525,” writes A. Hilliard Atteridge in the London 
Catholic Times, that the Civic Council of Nuremberg, by 
a formal resolution, adopted Lutheranism as the State 
religion of their city. Eight years later, in 1533, the City 
Council bought and set up the ‘Iron Maiden’ in the ar- 
senal of torture. It was probably intended chiefly for 
the terrorizing and painful execution of another sect of 
Protestants, the Anabaptists. Between 1533 and 1718, 
when its further employment was forbidden, it was used 
on many occasions for the execution of persons convicted 
of plots against the Lutheran government and religion 
or of murder. It has not the remotest connection with 
the Spanish Inquisition or any Catholic tribunal. It is a 
relic of the civil jurisprudence of a Lutheran State.”’ 


It is a long, hollow 


Spanish Military Schools 


The prevalent superstition about the benighted condi- 
tion of Spain in the matter of education, will scarcely be 
dissipated, though it ought to be, by the report made to 
the Minister of War by General Ochando, the Command- 
ant of Leon and Old Castile. Indeed the delusion has 
so darkened the anti-Catholic imagination that in most 
cases it becomes impossible to see the truth. Even for 
us Catholics who have so long lived in this fog of mis- 
representation and calumny it is hard to believe our eyes 
as we read and reread the statement that appears in E/ 
Universo, of Madrid, in its issue of December 13, 1912. 

After thanking the ‘Rector of the University of Oviedo 
for his valuable cooperation in improving the intellectual 
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condition of the Military Schools by books and programs 
of study, the General informs his Chief that he had not 
found “a single illiterate soldier in the regiment in bar- 
racks at Burgos, and only a few in those of Principe, 
Oviedo and Gijon.” 

After all when one recalls the intellectual glories of 
Spain through the long centuries of its history, and reads 
in such authors as Lummis and others of its establishment 
of splendid universities in all its vast colonial possessions, 
from the Philippines to Mexico and the South American 
possessions, hundreds of years before “the little red 
school house” became the palladium of our national lib- 
erties, it would be hard to conceive that such a people 
should be at any time an enemy of education. 


Our Protestant Champions 


Enthusiastic demonstrations have been held by the 
Catholics of Freiburg and Cologne, as well as of many 
other cities, to express their disapproval of the religious 
intolerance displayed by the Bundesrath in its interpreta- 
tion of the Jesuit law. The recent instance of Father 
Cohausz, who had been delivering a course of scientific 
lectures in Baden and was officially notified that he must 
discontinue his work, for fear he might enter “the field 
of religion,” has incensed not only Catholics, but likewise 
a great proportion of the Protestant population. Thus a 
Protestant paper adverts to the fact that the Jesuit lec- 
turer had hitherto not spoken a single word in his dis- 
course to which a believing Evangelical could not entirely 
subscribe. Another points to the glaring inconsistency 
which permits the Socialists Liebknecht and “bloody” 
Rosa freely to harangue vast audiences in Baden, without 
troubling the delicate conscience of the Government in 
the least. License is given to an open propaganda carried 
on in the cause of infidelity to drive believing Protestants 
from their established churches; and no offence is seen in 
the public denial of God on the part of atheist orators 
like Drewes. Yet an inoffensive Jesuit who is delivering 
a course of scientific lectures is silenced lest he might per- 
haps inadvertantly touch upon religious subjects. 

The strongest and sanest article is that quoted from 
Die Arbeit in the Allgemeine Rundschau. It not only 
summarizes the situation, but likewise indicates the latent 
danger to Protestants themselves which is contained in 
such acts. This last is a point which Protestants have 
seriously failed to appreciate, and which it would be well 
likewise for American Protestants to bear in mind when 
tempted to uphold such acts of intolerance as find their 
expression in the school question. 

“Tt is an inglorious fact,” writes Die Arbeit (Dec. 14, 
1912), “that a cynical blasphemer, like the Ten-Command- 
ment Hoffmann, is permitted to hold his anti-Christian 
and anti-national speeches, that a questionable Vogtherr 
or others of his kin may in the name of science and lib- 
erty thunder against authority, against God and the Gov- 
ernment, while an upright and honorable German citizen 





is not allowed to deliver his Christian lectures, only be- 
cause he is a Catholic and a Jesuit. 

“Without caring to enter into a discussion of the Jesuit 
law, we openly declare that the conduct of the Govern- 
ment in Baden has neither been liberal, nor wise, nor just. 
Whither are we tending, when every anti-nationalist and 
anti-Christian is given freedom of speech, while the 
nationalist and Christian must wear a muzzle! It stands 
in opposition to the convictions of an overwhelming ma- 
jority of the German people, and what is more, to our 
conception of justice and state interest. Meantime, Bebel, 
Hoffman, Stadthagen, Scheidemann and others may 
without hindrance deliver their blasphemous speeches! 
Mind this: to-day it is the Jesuits who have their turn; 
how soon may it be the believing Protestants who shall 
have to suffer? Nothing is any longer impossible. In 
brief, the case of Cohausz is a bit of superlative folly 
which may readily entail serious consequences. In the 
interests of Germany we hope that our fears may not 
come true.” 


No Danger! 


One morning lately a New York paper announced that 
the Jesuit Theological Seminary at Woodstock, Maryland, 
had been burned to the ground during the previous night, 
and that its thousand students were homeless. Both state- 
ments were grave exaggerations. That the first was such 
we are profoundly thankful. Nothing was burned but a 
small detached building occupied by workmen. We must 
take exception to the second, as something likely to stir 
up all sorts of unpleasant feelings in persons who have 
made up their minds that the Catholic Church has designs 
on the Republic. “Great Heavens!” such may be crying, 
“a thousand ‘Jesuit Novitiates’ in our midst!” We hasten 
to comfort them. The students in Woodstock College 
number only 216. As the course is a seven years one, this 
would mean, allowing for deaths and defections, a class 
of less than thirty coming out each year. This year that 
class numbers appropriately just 13. General Miles and 
Admiral Baird can surely save the country from thirteen 
Jesuits. 


Catholics and Dances 


A sermon preached by Archbishop Blenk of New Or- 
leans at the close of the Forty Hours’ devotions in the 
Jesuit Church of that city is having wide and salutary 
effect. The Church is under the patronage of the Im- 
maculate Conception, and his Grace declared that the 
underworld has become the exemplar of too many young 
people who should have for their patron Mary Immacu- 
late. This has resulted in the condoning of licentious 
dances—and his Grace named the most notorious of those 
recently in vogue. There are those who, letting fall from 
them the beautiful crown of their womanhood, follow as 
far as society will tolerate the customs of vile creatures 
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who acknowledge neither God nor conscience and intro- 
duce or adopt in what is called decent society dances reek- 
ing with the foulness of the very bottomless pit. “Has it 
come to this,” he asked, “that our beautiful society, our 
boasted civilization, nay, even our Christianity itself, 
should be banished to make room for the vile corruption 
freighted with the miasma of the underworld? I appeal 
to mothers and fathers for the love of God, in the name 
of Mary Immaculate Mother of Modesty, to set their 
faces against the outrage.” 

The Carnival Association Committee met soon after 
the archbishop’s sermon and resolved that the dances 
which his Grace had denounced, and all others of a like 
nature, should be excluded from the balls and amuse- 
ments with which the Association was connected. The 
resolution, which was published by the committee, has 
been rigidly adhered to, and has had also the effect of 
excluding improper dances from every society of city and 
State which desires to be considered decent. It is an 
example of the salutary influence Catholics can exercise 
when their moral courage is as strong as their convictions. 


Dr. Alexis Carrel 


When Dr. Carrel, the medical wizard who has been 
startling the world by the marvellous manner in which he 
manipulates the nerves and organs of the human anatomy, 
arrived in New York the other day with the Nobel Prize 
in his hand, the representatives of the press crowded 
around him and discharged at him the usual fire of ques- 
tions, more or less pertinent, some of them very imperti- 
nent: “Had you an idea at one time of becoming a 
_ priest?” “Did you propose to take out your papers as an 
American citizen?” “Do you intend to return to France?” 
“How did they treat you when you were there?” etc. The 
Doctor merely shrugged his shoulders in Gallic fashion, 
smiled and said nothing. 

Meantime, in Paris, the well known journalist, Arthur 
Loth, of the Univers, is asking the question: Who is this 
famous savant, Alexis Carrel, now making such a stir as 
Professor of the Rockefeller Institute of New York and 
to whom such honor is accorded both in Europe and 
America? His name betrays his race. But if he is a 
Frenchman why did he go abroad in quest of glory? 
Why did he not devote his great abilities to the benefit of 
the land of his birth, which has a right to the talents, the 
labors, and the fame of its children? Is he indifferent to 
it, or did he emigrate merely in the vulgar quest of lucre? 
Who can tell what was his motive? Nobody seems to 
know. 

However, continues the writer, news has just come 
from Lyons that Carrel was virtually expelled from his 
country. Why so? Had he committed some political 
offence? Was he an object of suspicion? Had he been 
concerned in some criminal transaction? Yes; all this 
is true. He was not only a suspect, but a criminal, and 
what was worse, he gloried in his crime. He was a Cath- 





olic. That and that alone is the reason why he was com- 
pelled to add his name to the long and glorious roll of the 
emigrés of France. 

He had made his studies in the Medical School of 
Lyons. He had passed his examinations with singular 
success ; he was already an intern in the hospital and was 
looking forward with high hopes to his aggregation into 
the Faculty as the crown and culmination of his career. 
But unfortunately the Lyons Medical School is bitterly 
anti-clerical, and here was‘a young aspirant to its highest 
honors whose rare abilities left no doubt that he would 
soon become one of the glories of the profession, yet who 
in spite of his surroundings was a pronounced Catholic. 
That would never do, and forthwith the rabid anti-clerical 
Augagneur, whose profession as a physician does not pre- 
vent him from being a perniciously active politician and 
who was then the chief power in the Faculty, notified 
young Carrel that his hopes were futile. It would be 
quite otherwise if he were an out and out atheist. Thus 
the door was shut hard in his face, and this brilliant 
young physician had no alternative but to pack his traps 
and betake himself to a country where his religion would 
be no bar to his success as a physician. In brief, he is an 
exile for his faith, and just as distinguished an outcast as 
those other thousands of Frenchmen and French women 
who have been expelled from their country because of 
their religion, or who have been forced out of public life 
for the same reason. It is a pity that this great physician 
cannot perform a surgical operation on his country to 
restore it to its senses. 


772 





In Wurttemberg, as in Bavaria, the Centre, together 
with the Conservatives, has won a signal victory and 
broken the strength of the radicals. The final elections, 
which were held in December, resulted in the following 
division of power: Centre 26, Conservatives (allied with 
the Centre) 20, Progressives 19, Socialists 17, National 
Liberals 10. The radicals have suffered severe losses and 
their majority is destroyed. Although in the aggregate 
the parties of the Left and Right are balanced, yet the 
Centre will enjoy by far the greatest influence. It is 
hoped that Baden, at the next opportunity, will follow 
the good example of her sister States. The folly into 
which religious intolerance has there driven the present 
Government should effectually help to lessen its chances 
when a new vote is to be cast. 





* 


As one of the topics of his inaugural message, Gov- 
ernor Baldwin of Connecticut renews his recommen- 
dation of two years ago that municipal suffrage be 
granted to women owning taxable property—a measure 
passed in 1911 by the Senate and defeated in the lower 
House. Such a measure, he believes, would prove satis- 
factorily whether the women of Connecticut desire the 
full franchise. 
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LITERATURE 


John Hungerford Pollen, 1820-1902. By 
St. Louis: B. Herder. $4.25. : 

The subject of this biography, was a young Oxford clergy- 
man whom the famous Gorham Judgment of 1850 drove out of 
the Anglican Church. Like Manning, Allies and Hope-Scott, 
he could not accept from the Privy Council’s “Judicial Com- 
mittee” the decision that a man denying regeneration in infant 
baptism was, nevertheless, fit to be a minister of the Establish- 
ment. So Pollen entered the one Church that the Holy Spirit 
preserves from teaching error and found peace for his soul. 

Though brought up in a “healthy ignorance” of the tenets of 
“Popery,” and in an “unshaken assurance of the corruptions of 
its practice,” Pollen had not been at Oxford long before he 
became quite Catholic-minded. With Thomas W. Allies and 
John Wynne, two other clergymen, he made, in 1847, a tour of 
France and Italy “to study the foreign methods of dealing with 
the poorer sort.” The result of their observations Allies pub- 
lished in his “Journal in France,” a book which aroused a storm 
of protests from the Anglican authorities and forced its author 
to conclude that “but one inexpiable heresy was recognized in 


ANNE POLLEN. 


the Church of England; namely, praise of her mighty 
acacia 

antagonist. 

On his return from abroad Mr. Pollen, without neglecting 


his Oxford duties, identified himself with Dr. Pusey’s church of 
St. Saviour’s, at Leeds, laboring unweariedly among the poor. 
In 1849 the cholera broke out in that city and in his devotion 
to the plague-stricken our young Anglican minister emulated the 
Catholic priests. He was strongly impressed, however, by “the 
difference between the members of the two ‘Branches’ as they 
lay upon their respective death-beds.” But Protestant opposition 
and the conversion of several clergymen to the Faith put an end 
to ritualism at Leeds and then Mr. Pollen published his “Narra- 
Five Years at St. Saviour’s,” a book which proved to 
be a trouble-breeder. The work was in substance a defense of 
Tractarianism, the tenets of which Pollen reduced to practice 
as consistently as he could. For example, he heard confessions 
freely himself and sought absolution frequently from Dr. Pusey, 
but by 1850 some misgivings made him ask his director by 
what authority confessions were heard in England. From 
the answer that “the power of the keys belonged to every 
presbyter” the enquirer got little comfort. 

Refusing a fine living worth £1,000 a year, Pollen now accepted 
the post of Senior Proctor at Oxford. But his Anglican days, 
he saw, were numbered, though the final step would cost him 
many a pang. “My act,” he writes, “entails so much wretched- 
ness on the people I love the best. With it too comes the 
giving up of three or four things about the most to be desired 
[ could at present name; and not being a saint or anything in 
that line, I am in as trying a fix as can be—my courage evaporates 
from the ends of my fingers as I come near to the scratch. But 
it is a question, not of this, but of an eternal world.” 

Mr. Pollen’s struggle ended with his solemn reception into the 
Church on October 20, 1852. The ceremony took place in the 
Cathedral of Rouen. “At the appointed time,” he writes, “the 
good archbishop appeared, dressed for me in his mitre and 
richest vestments; and accompanied by two domestics ; his metro- 
politan cross of gold, nine foot high, was borne before him by 
a chorister, another carrying a candle. I felt as if I was going 
to the scaffold; yet I longed to start; I was ready to face axe 
and block, and to drop the handkerchief myself. We started, I 
at the end of the short procession; we walked through the vast 
and noble old Gothic palace to the Chapel. There a fald-stool 
and chair were set for me below the sanctuary. The archbishop, 
according to the Rouen ritual, asked me if I remained firm to 
‘Oui, Monseigneur.’ I then from a paper I had 


tive of 


my intention. 











written for subsequent enrolment, read aloud in French: ‘Je 
: Jean ’ and so on, and the Creed of Pope Pius; 
then I put my right hand on the Gospels, and swore true obedi- 
ence to the Roman See. Then I sat, and he made me a short 
address, exceedingly good. I then was baptized conditionally, 
in the shortest form, merely the words and water. I then re- 
tired to the sacristy, where I received absolution. Meanwhile 
the mitre was taken off the archbishop, and the chasuble put on, 
and he said Mass. He took the Host into his hands, and in 
very touching words, but simple, and to the point, told me he 
was bringing me this great blessing, and gave me the Holy Com- 
munion. Lastly he gave me Confirmation, a short ritual; we 
then left the chapel. I then asked his benediction in the usual 
way; and he gave me the osculum pacis on both cheeks. Regi- 
sters were then brought, my baptism and process of abjurationm 
were inserted and signed, and after some delay we all sat down 
in the Salon to a déjeuner to which the Vicar-General had also 
been invited. And so my great work was accomplished, and 
now I am left to simple matter of fact. Every doubt is at rest, 
and I have found that kind of calm which one needs repose and 
reflection to enjoy to the full.” 

As soon as the news of Pollen’s conversion reached England, 
his rich uncle disinherited him, his name was struck from the 
rolls of the University, and the necessity of adopting a pro- 
fession was brought home to him feelingly. Journeying to Rome 
he first had an audience with the Holy Father, then deciding 
after a ten days’ retreat at the Gesu, that the priestly life was 
not for him, the young convert chose art as his career, for he 
had already shown considerable ability as a painter. It was 
during this sojourn in Rome that Mr. Pollen met his future 
wife, Miss Maria Primaudaye, the daughter of another Anglican 
convert. 

Meanwhile Newman had started a Catholic University in Ire- 
land and now offered Pollen the Chair of Fine Arts and also 
asked him to undertake the decoration of the new University 
Church. Pollen accepted, came with his bride to Dublin, threw 
himself with enthusiasm into the work, made the little church 
a beautiful example of the basilica style, and soon established 
his reputation as an artist. In 1863 Mr. Pollen became assistant 
keeper of the South Kensington Museum, Official Editor of the 
Art Department, and Purchaser for the Museum, duties to which 
the rest of his life was largely devoted, though in many a 
church, convent and mansion throughout the United Kingdom 
the excellent work of his brush is to be found. His judgment 
was highly valued by artists and antiquarians, he was one of the 
few “who early appreciated Whistler” and did a great deal to 
make the present Victoria and Albert Museum what it is 

In Mr. Pollen’s life his strong faith was always in evidence. 
He was invariably “on the right side” in Catholic questions, he 
would go on a pilgrimage to Paray or Lourdes as a matter of 
course, he gave two of his sons to the Society of Jesus and 
the daughter who has written this biography is a religious of the 
Sacred Heart. He died in 1902, at the age of 82. “It is every- 
thing that his biographer should realize,” wrote Sir George Bird- 
wood in a letter to the author, “that great as John Hungerford 
Pollen was in his public and official work, he was greater in 
himself.” This his daughter has tried to show. Her work is 
a tribute of affection, and was first printed for private circula- 
tion, hence readers of this volume should not look for too judicial 
a biography. The book is profusely illustrated, often in color. 
This may account in a measure for the high price of the work. 

W. D. 





Recent Events and Present Policies in China, By J. O. P. 
Bianp. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 

This book is made up largely of the author’s letters to 
English papers and reviews. He shows little love or admira- 
tion for the new Republic, and believes that President Yuan 
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understands the situation so well that he will act the emperor 
whenever the occasion seems to require it. China’s difficulties, 
says Mr. Bland, are chiefly economic. The land cannot sup- 
port the population, so want and famine produced the revo- 
lution. He has little admiration for “Young China.” For 
example, their zeal for the suppression of the Indian opium 
trade, he asserts, was prompted by a desire to keep the drug 
a Chinese monopoly. Mr. Bland maintains, however, that 
the use of opium does not work nearly as much havoc among 
Orientals as does alcohol among Western peoples. He has 
scant faith, too, in Chinese prowess. Europe, in his opinion, 
need have no fear of a “Yellow Peril’ by armed invasion. 
Mr. Bland’s book is so hard on the new Republic that one 
would read with interest an answer from one of Dr. Sun’s 
sympathizers. The work is filled with good pictures and has 
an excellent map. 





The Sisters of Bon-Secours. An abridged History of the 


Paris Congregation of Bon-Secours. By the Author of 
“Allons au Ciel.” Translated from the French. London: 
Burns & Oates. $1.15. 

Gone Before. London: Burns & Oates. 


Anyone who feels drawn to deeds of charity and heroic 
self-sacrifice will read with interest, and perhaps with a 
degree of avidity, these two small volumes, which are 
placed here in the same category because they breathe the 
same spirit of personal devotedness. The first-mentioned 
is at once an abridgement and a translation of a larger 
work written in The Paris Congregation of the 
Sisters of Bon-Secours (to be carefully distinguished, by 
the way, from the Bon-Secours of Troyes), though it is but 
one of the many beautiful outgrowths of French zeal which 
have helped to sanctify the world, possesses the unique 
interest of having been the first of modern religious sister- 
hoods devoted to the nursing of the sick in their own 
homes and of having suggested by example the inauguration 
of the modern system of trained nursing. At the outset, it 
must be said, the work of the Sisters was regarded as a 
novelty and met with no little opposition. A life of isolation 
from their convents and familiar contact with the world 
seemed to be fraught with danger for the nuns, or, at the 
very least, to be incompatible with the devotion and recol- 
lection of their state. The truth was that such a special 
apostolate required special training and special personal 
fitness in those who would undertake it; but a kind Provi- 
dence supplied both these conditions. Wise and practical- 
minded superiors, aided by experienced counsellors in the 
hierarchy, devised a rule of life for the religious especially 
adapted to the peculiar character of their work, and at the 
same time infused into the first postulants a spirit of true 
interior piety which afterwards kept them in a charmed 
circle amidst dangerous surroundings. Many generous 
hearts offered themselves for the work, and before long the 
Bon-Secours sister was a familiar figure at the bedside of 
the sick in French families. Valued as nurses, they were 
valued still more as apostles, and many a striking conver- 
sion is placed to their credit. Since its inception in 1824 
the congregation has spread beyond the borders of France. 
It is specially noteworthy that its introduction into the 
United States was due to a request for its services made 
through Archbishop (afterwards Cardinal) Gibbons by a num- 
ber of leading Baltimore physicians, who appreciated what they 
had seen of the Sisters’ work in Paris. Hence this very in- 
teresting history of the Bon-Secours will probably find 
readers outside Catholic circles. 

“Gone Before” is a record of three short but beautiful 
lives which the unknown author of the book has certainly 
done well in saving from oblivion. Margaret Mary Ward, 


French. 





Alice de Séze and Agnes Westlake, whose careers are here 
sketched, were members of the Congregation of the Helpers 
of the Holy Souls; but their years in religion were few, 
though full of merit. Having generously renounced the 
world to devote themselves as religious to the poor and 
lowly, they soon perceived that they were called to religion 
chiefly to make themselves ripe for Heaven, and rapid growth 
in holiness was the consequence. These narratives possess 
an additional interest in the fact that the three | religious 
were worthy children of illustrious sires. Margaret Mary 
Ward was a daughter of William George Ward, so famous 
in connection with Oxford and the Dublin Review. Those 
who are acquainted with the father’s character will be 
pleased to learn that his extraordinary frankness and sin- 
cerity were reflected in his daughter. Alice de Séze came 
of a distinguished line of jurists, and her great-grandfather 
was the Raymond de Séze who risked life and fortune in his 
defence of Louis XVI. Agnes Westlake was the daughter 
of Nathaniel Hubert Westlake, the well-known painter and 
archaeologist, and was herself an artist who might have won 
distinction. We mention these circumstances chiefly as il- 
lustrating the environment in which grace often works its 
miracles of self-renunciation. MM, P. Fa. 


The Heliotropium, or Conformity of the Human Will to 
the Divine. From the Latin of Jeremras Drexetius, S.J. Ed 
ited by Rev. FerpiInanp E. Bocner. New York: The Devin- 
Adair Company. 

“In offering ‘The Heliotropium’ to the public we are not present- 
ing a new book,” says the editor. “It was first published in Latin 
in 1627. An English translation, the basis of the present edition, 
appeared in 1862.” Father Drexel’s “Heliotropium, or Conformity 
of the Human Will to the Divine,” was translated into English 
in 1862 by a Protestant Clergyman, the Rev. Reginald N. Shutte, 
and a preface written for it by the Right Rev. A. P. Forbes, 
Scottish Episcopal Bishop of Brechin. The sixth edition of the 
work was on sale in 1903. Not a word is said by the Reverend 
translator or the Right Reverend Bishop of the liberties taken 
with the text; of the omission of many passages, and particularly 
of the elimination of distinctively Catholic doctrines such as 
that of Purgatory and of devotion to the Blessed Virgin. The 
Catholic editor has reprinted this Protestant translation almost 
verbatim, merely substituting the texts of the Catholic Bible in 
place of the King James’ version. What is most regrettable 
is that he has not once consulted the original Latin text. We 
certainly cannot recommend to Catholic readers a great de- 


votional work thus bowdlerized. E.. 3S. 





Saints and Places. By Jonn AyscoucH. New York: Ben- 
ziger Bros. $1.50. 

Here are some two dozen Italian travel sketches by the well 
known author of “San Celestino,” “Hurdcott,” etc. Many of 
them were first published, perhaps as pot-boilers, in magazines 
like the Ave Maria and the Magnificat. Though the reader will 
not always find the Ayscough touch discernible, chapters like 
that on “The Vatican—Leo XIII,” on “Paestum” or “A Maltese 
Holiday” do smack of the novelist. As the author travels and 
observes, he draws on his knowledge of church history and 
hagiology to make his pages interesting and profitable to Catho- 
lic readers though the guide book too is not despised. 

This is the impression Leo XIII, while preparing for Mass, 
made upon John Ayscough: “There is something awesome about 
the prayer of the Pope. He is alone with a loneliness that 
freezes the very thoughts as one tries to fealize it. He is on the 
mountain top, cloud-wreathed, out of the world’s sight, storm- 
circled, removed from the sound of the foolish plains that he 
can scarcely see beneath. Leo XIII prays not only as if he and 
God were there, but as if all mankind were in their hearts. The 
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pathos of that sight is beyond all telling to describe. The central 
Act of Christian worship proceeding, with its lasting but not 
hasty swiftness, as if, as Cardinal Newman said, the place were 
holy ground, and it were presumptuousness to linger; and kneel- 
ing, bowed with his years as with his worship, the great central 
figure of that which is the Corporate Presentation of the Chris- 
tian idea to the world; the long shadows falling backwards from 
him over three generations, the nearing lights of another 
country seeming to touch and break upon the bent, white head. 
So soon, so soon must King and Viceroy meet!” 

Was the paper on St. Francis Xavier, which ends the book, 
as a panegyric? The author’s “Novelist’s Sermons,” 
now appearing in the Jrish Ecclesiastical Record 
“Saints and Places” is full of good pictures. W. D. 


delivered 
are better. 





If a “Catholic” novelist ends his book with the conversion of 
the “heroine” and with an edifying death-bed or two, does he 
thus make full amends for describing vividly and sympathetically 
through much of the volume the philanderings of a married 
woman and her lover? Surely not! Yet this is what Kirke 
Brampton has done in “The Love-Story of Gaynor Dace,” a 
book which bears the imprint with “All Rights Reserved,” of 
R. & T. Washbourne and of Benziger Bros., the well-known pub- 
lishers of Catholic books. Was the official reader of these firms 
caught napping, or is the story an ill advised attempt to interest 
in their publications the purchaser of “best sellers?” But “holy 
water and holy earth,” runs an Italian proverb, “make mud.” It 
is much to be desired, moreover, that “all rights” to bring out 
books of this kind should be generously renounced by Catholic 
publishing houses 

“Social Reform on Catholic‘Lines.” By Rev. John A. Ryan, 
D.D., though only a short pamphlet of sixteen pages, is a most 
valuable contribution to our social literature. Its merit does not 
consist in any novelty or startling originality of doctrine; but 
rather, paradoxical as it may seem, in the very absence of such 
features. It is a concise, orderly, comprehensive and eminently 
sane presentation of all the leading principles of social reform 
to which every Catholic can readily Nothing es- 
sential is omitted, and much that would appear to be sufficiently 
obvious, yet is generally overlooked, here finds its place in a 
complete scheme of social reconstruction. The author’s pro- 
gram is outlined under four headings: the Individual, Private 
Associations, the State, and the Church. The pamphlet is printed 
by the Katholischer Volks-V erein, Greenpoint, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


subscribe. 


“Polemic Chat” is the title of a collection of papers professedly 
aiming at “the refutation of a few popular fallacies regarding 
religious truth.” The author is Rt. Rev. Edmund M. Dunne, 
Bishop of Peoria, in whose Cathedral Calendar most of the 
chapters have already appeared. By means of familiar little 
dialogues between Father Michaels, of St. Anne’s, Mackinac 
Island, and his parishioners or acquaintances, the author takes 
up thirty one questions, moral or dogmatic, such as “Divorce,” 
“Secret Societies,” “The Redemption,” “The Theatre,” etc., and 
explains them clearly, persuasivly and often with a pleasant wit. 
Herder publishes the work in cloth-binding for fifty cents and 
in paper for twenty-five. Copies might well be placed in the 
book-rack of the church vestibule. 





“The Dominican Year Book” for 1913, besides the usual 


chronicle of the White Robes’ activities for a twelvemonth, has 
in it special articles like “San Sisto Vecchio, St. Dominic’s First 
Foundation in Rome,” by C. M. Antony, with excellent illustra- 
tions; a good historical sketch of St. Rose Priory, Springfield, 
Kentucky, and of the Sacred Heart Convent in Galveston, Texas. 
Mgr. Benson contributes an interesting paper on some “Im- 
pressions” he received during his sojourn here last spring. 








Apropos of the quantity and quality of our Catholic population 
he says that an English observer will find that, 

“In the smallest parish in New York about three thousand per- 
sons hear Mass every Sunday; and he will, amazed, compare 
with that the fact that in his own cathedral in London scarcely 
a greater number fulfill their Sunday duties. He will see from 
his window, the street thronged eight times each Sunday morn- 
ing; he will see that in church after church it is the same; he 
will learn that the Knights of Columbus could wield, if they 
chose, as great a social force in favor of Catholicism as Free- 
masonry can wield against it in France. He will hear from 
priests that lack of money need never be a real obstacle in any 
necessary work; he will find, in short, that there is one Church, 
at any rate, in America, that is perfectly confident, that alone 
does not ask itself why its members do not attend public worship, 
that is an example of generosity to the whole world; and that 
this Church, alone among the denominations, still retains the 
Two Great Commandments of the Law in their divine sequence. 
And when he has learned this he will know more about America 
and her future than even Mr. Bryce himself, his own Am- 
bassador.” 





“Modern Socialism,” by Rev. Herman Maeckel, S.J., is the 
sixth of a series of social pamphlets published by the Central 
3ureau of the Central Verein. The outlines of Socialism, as 
presented by the author, are familiar to our readers from the 
articles published by him in America. His object is to show the 
immorality, irreligion and economic injustice which are in- 
separable from the Socialistic movement as represented in its 
literature. Single copies of all the pamphlets of this series sell 
for 5 cents; 100 copies, $4.00. 





Teachers of modern languages will be interested in the reprint 
of an article by Rev. Albert Muntsch, S.J., of St. Louis Uni- 
versity, upon “The Modern Language Course and the Choice of 
Suitable Texts,” which first appeared in the Report of the Ninth 
Annual Meeting of the Catholic Educational Association. The 
author is a life-long teacher of modern languages whose views 
are entitled to special consideration. 





The second volume of a little work on “Spiritual Progress,” 
which Washbourne and Benziger publish, undertakes to guide 
“From Fervor to Perfection,” aspirants who by reading a former 
volume have passed “From Lukewarmness to Fervor.” The 
book is constructed on Ignatian lines and considerable space is 
devoted to the Sacrament of Penance as an aid to perfection, 
but scarcely anything is said about Holy Communion. That 
subject *s to be treated, perhaps, in another book of this series. 





J. Michael of Coutances, General of the Carthusians at the 
end of the seventeenth century, wrote an ascetical work in 
Latin on the “Purgative, Illuminative and Unitive Ways.” 
This book Father Kenelm Digby Best, the Oratorian, picked 
up by chance in some London bookstall, with the help of the 
religious of Stanbrook Abbey translated it, and B. Herder 
now publishes the work for $1.35. Contemplatives and clois- 
tered nuns will doubtless find in the Carthusian’s writings 
much to assist their devotion. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Benziger Bros., New York: 
Meditations for the Use of Seminarians and Priests. By Very Rev. L- 
Branchereau, S.S. (Vol. III, Priestly Life). $1.00. 

The Catholic Editing Co., New York: 

The Catholic Church in the United States of America. 

Longmans, Green & Co., New York: 
Cardinal Manning and Other Essays. 


(Vol. I). 


By John E. C. Bodley. $3.00. 


Pamphlet: 
Benizger Bros., New York: 


The Holy Hour. By Rt. Rev. Benjamin J. Keiley, D.D. 10 cents. 
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EDUCATION 


Home Influence in Education—Compulsory School Laws 


The New York Evening Sun, of January 6, is responsible for 
a delicious bit of educational comment from a noted suburb of 
the metropolis. 

Montclair, New Jersey, is, we believe, a town of cultured 
homes whose dignified quiet is rarely disturbed by unseemly 
clamor. However, the Rev. Harry Emerson Fosdick, pastor of 
the First Baptist Church there, has succeeded, says the Sun, in 
causing an unwonted stir within its environs. In his sermon 
Sunday evening, January 5, he deplored the condition of the 
affairs in the town brought about by the attendance of young 
boys and ‘girls at parties and social functions. An artificial de- 
velopment in education of a most dangerous and deteriorating 
kind was Mr. Fosdick’s characterization of the condition. It 
was most lamentable, said the preacher, that boys and girls of 
10 years should conduct themselves as if they had grown to 
maturity. “Just think of a boy of ten,” said Mr. Fosdick,— 
and we presume he spok: with a knowledge begotten of ex- 
perience,—“sending flowers to his so-called lady love in the 
afternoon and then going for her to attend dances in the even- 
ing to be up a good part of the night!” The minister waxed 
sarcastic—and shall one blame him?—as he described the social 
maelstrom that has caught up the little men and women of 
Montclair. When they ought to be romping and playing or 
asleep in their beds, they were trying to perform social functions 
and duties which should not really be known to them for half 
a score of years to come. Only a short time ago, continued Mr. 
Fosdick, the Board of Education had insisted that the truancy 
officer should be as active in investigating the causes of frequent 
absence reported in the case of children attending the Hillside 
School in grades where the delinquents were ten to twelve years 
old as he showed himself in regard to absentees from the school 
in the poorer section of the town. The Hillside school, be it 
known, is that attended by the children of the “high social set.” 
The Superintendent of Schools explained that these children in 
many cases attended parties the night before, and were not in 
condition to undertake their school duties the following day. 

In justice to the New Jersey town it way be not out of place 
to concede that the condition of affair- seems no whit worse 
than that which prevails right here in New York—nay, practically 
in most cities in the country. By a c ‘rious coincidence, two 
weeks ago, a Baptist Minister of the metropolis spoke his mind 
regarding our schools, quite as pointedly as did Mr. Fosdick, 
and his criticism touched the very same topic. Edward L. 
Stevens, Associate City Superintendent of Schools here in Man- 
hattan, in his irritation over the frequent sharp attacks made of 
late upon the public school system and methods, had entered 
the ring to do battle for his own. In the course of a bitter 
review of the charges advanced, Mr. Stevens claimed that it was 
not the public school that was lacking. “If,” said he, “among 
other things, there is a notable defect in the morals of young 
people attending our public schools, the blame rests not upon 
the schools. Morals are taught in them in as far as they may 
be under the conditions existing; the real deficiency lies in the 
American Sunday school which fails to achieve the one purpose 
that might justify its existence, The Sunday school it is, which 
must be called a ‘most lamentable failure.’ ” 

Dr. Charles A. Eaton, pastor of New York’s Madison Avenue 
Baptist Church, was not slow to take up the cudgels for the 
Sunday school, and in the course of a warm defence of what 
they affirm to be a distinctly Protestant institution and the part 
it plays in the training of young people, he was quite as un- 
complimentary to the public schools as Mr. Stevens had been 
in speaking of the Sunday school. 

“A somewhat extended observation has convinced me,” said 








Dr. Eaton, “that our public school system is a lamentable failure. 
This applies, not simply to New York City, but all sections of 
the country with which I’m acquainted. Its failure is not due 
to the character of the teachers, who receive less pay for the 
most important work of any class in the community with the 
possible exception of the ministry; the fault lies in the system 
followed and the ideals aimed at. One sees small or no signs 
of culture in the products of our public schools; the use of the 
English language does not seem to receive much impetus from 
this training, and certainly, in the production of a sane and 
simple moral observation, the schools fall far behind what we 
have a right to expect of them. There is too much emphasis on 
play, too much sentimentality about discipline.” 

Speaking of the results of the training children receive in the 
schools to-day, Dr. Eaton shows he is quite of the same mind 
as is Mr. Fosdick concerning the “social” developments among 
them: “Their minds become a sort of an intellectual ragbag, 
and their chief interest is in play and social functions. When 
they are introduced to the serious business of life their moral 
and intellectual fibre has been rendered flabby rather than firm 
by their course of instruction.” 

Dr. Eaton was fair enough to put the chief blame where it 
justly belongs. “J am afraid,” said he, “that the public schools 
both in virtues and vices are a mirror of the life of the com- 
munity. A flippant and play-loving parent will rejoice in having 
his child develop foolishness. Our parents have suc- 
cumbed to the maudlin spirit of the time and seem to be more 
interested in the heels of their children than in their heads or 
hearts.” A few weeks ago there was quoted in this column a 
singularly touching reference from the Atlantic Monthly to the 
influence on children’s training exercised of old within the home 
circle. The New York clergyman, too, is apparently convinced 
that it is in the decadence of that influence an explanation is to 
be found of the prevailing looseness of training and of the in- 
creasing lack of moral stamina among children. 

“The old-time family circle, sacred and lofty,” he said, “where 
the father and mother gathered their children about them and 
by precept and example instructed them in honor, frugality and 
goodness, has almost perished from our land. This is par- 
ticularly true of larger cities, but the contagion is spreading. 
The fact is we have become secular in our life, and a secular 
society is as fruitful of a noble and permanent character as a 
desert is of corn.” 





Theoretically speaking, there should be no such thing as a 
compulsory school law. The children belong to the parents; 
they do not belong to the State. The parents are responsible 
for their upbringing, and the parents are bound in conscience to 
see to their training: it is their right, it is their duty. In theory, 
therefore, the State is playing the part of a meddler when it 
steps in and says to the parent: “Your child shall go to school, 
shall study such branches of learning, shall remain at school so 
many years.” In affirming this one does not deny to the State 
every jurisdiction in matters concerning the education of chil- 
dren. There are parents who are criminally careless, there are 
parents who are hopelessly dense, there are parents of whom 
it may be said: “Not that I love my children less but dollars 
more.” The rights of the little ones in such instances make 
clear the competency of the State to enter in, and to a limited 
extent, lay down the law for education and enforce it. When 
parents will not give their children any sort of training unless 
compelled to do so, they shamelessly neglect their plain duties 
to the detriment of the good of the child and of the common 
good of the State—and it is strictly within the province of our 
law makers to step in and force such parents to fulfill their 
duty. It is a part of prudent wisdom, however, to forestall the 
projects of many among us to-day who fancy that legislation is 
the one panacea for the evils, fancied and real, which are 
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affirmed to be threatening society. We want enough laws to 
safeguard the rights and liberties of all, but we do not, being 
free Americans, want to be done to death by legislation. And 
there is more than a probability facing us that we shall be 
legislated to death, educationally speaking, if the faddists among 
us are permitted loose rein in their scheming. Just to illustrate 
our contention: There is now projected in the great State of 
Ohio an amendment to the Compulsory School Law that will 
raise the age limit of schooling to sixteen. This means that the 
child will be obliged to go just half way through high 
school. Needless to say the very fact will shortly be discovered 
to be sufficient reason to bring the limit up to eighteen, and, in 
consequence, the average child will be forced through the four 
The project is little less than a 


average 


high school 
The widow, the poor laboring man, are to be com- 
them as 


years’ course. 
tyranny 
pelled to prolong, unaided by those nature gives to 
bitter struggle for bread in order that the education 
Surely it is 
O’C. 


he Ipe rs, the 
faddists may enforce their pet and silly measures 
time to curb the growing folly. M. J. 


SOCIOLOGY 
Should Women Work? 


Here we have a question more important than appears at first 
sight. The work it refers to is, of course, that work for wages 
in factories, shops, offices, etc., which women have taken up so 
and not a few will answer stoutly in the 
woman of man’s 


and social 


largely of late years; 
negative, maintaining that to the invasion by 
field traced many of the 


problems of the day. They will support their position by philo- 


proper may be economic 
sophical and biological arguments, proving that woman’s place 
is in the household and that to fight the battle of life abroad is 
man’s natural function; and they will confirm it with Scripture, 
for man alone was sentenced in the Fall to win his bread by 
the sweat of his brow, while woman was to find her punishment 
in the pain and burden of the bringing forth and caring for the 
family. 

On the other hand one may say that whatever evil has resulted 
from the entrance of women into the field of work has resulted 
not from the fact, but from the abuse of it for lack of regula- 
tion. With regard to the philosophical and biological arguments, 
they prove at most the general rule; but before this can be 
applied in particular cases the woman must have a household, 
that is to say she must be married, and there is no law making 
marriage obligatory on individuals. Again, they only prove that 
for the wife and mother household duties come first, and that 
women may not undertake those particular kinds of work which 
either actually or prospectively hinder them from performing 
to the fullest extent the duties of mothers and wives. As for 
the argument from Scripture, there is nothing to show that the 
sentences of the man and the woman respectively are rigorously 
Adam and Eve God had declared 
not only by the mystery of Eve’s origin, but also by His explicit 
word the union of man and wife. Their life is common. Each 
shares the others burden as far as this is possible. By the nature 
of things the physical pain of childbearing belongs to the woman 
but every true husband knows how keenly he feels his 
moral part in it and what a support this is to the wife in her 
There is no natural exclusion of the wife from a 
physical share in the toil the support of the family demands. 

“Woman’s place is in the household. But this does not exclude 
her from laborious work. Sweeping, scrubbing, washing, cook- 
, all fall to her lot there. As the old rhyme has it, 
“Man works from rise to set of sun; 

Woman’s work is never done.” 
if we consider the natural 
instance, that of the farm, we 
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alone; 


sufferings. 
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social 
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forms of 
shall see 


Moreover, more 


life, as, for 


engaged in laborious work outside the four walls of the home. 








They share in the cultivation of the soil, the gathering of the 
crops, they milk and churn, they watch over the flocks and 
herds; and the employments from which they are excluded are 
very few. And these labors do not incapacitate them for their 
special natural functions. On the contrary, the woman leading 
this life of toil gives birth4to more children, to healthier children, 
with less suffering, and nourishes them with less inconvenience 
than her sister who leads the easier and more artificial life of 
modern civilization. In view of the Italian peasant woman, 
the women of the French wine districts, the fisherwomen of 
Boulogne and the Scotch Firths, the market women of Paris, 
not to mention the women coal-passers on the docks of the East 
and West Indies, it is not easy to say that any particular form 
of labor is absolutely forbidden to women as inconsistent with 
their natural functions, though relatively to the modifications 
that result in them from the artificial modern life something 
more definite might be arrived at. But in this we must not 
strain at gnats and swallow camels. If in our modern life 
certain forms of labor are forbidden women, we must remember 
that many more forms of pleasure, dress, social habits and so 
on, are also forbidden. Indeed the prohibition with regard to 
these is much more stringent. The former may be a physical 
impediment to their peculiar functions; the latter impede them 
both physically and morally. 

Hence, in itself, work, even severe physical labor, is not for- 
bidden to women by any natural law. We shall discuss the ques- 
tion of the industrial employment of women and its regulation 


H. W. 


in a future article. 


ECCLESIASTICAL NEWS 


McLaughlin, field agent of 
Manila, triumphantly an- 


Eleven years ago the Rev. J. L. 
the American Bible Society in 
nounced that five thousand Filipino Catholics had joined the 
Methodist Church in a body. By this time, says the New 
Zealand Tablet, he has learned the exact strength and quality 
of the alleged converts, and his harp is tuned to a very differ- 
ent strain. In his latest report Mr. McLaughlin says: “The 
Catholic Church, the regular one of three hundred years’ ser- 
vice in the Philippine Islands, was never stronger than it is 
to-day.” He goes on:. “Immediately following the American 
occupation large numbers of Filipinos flocked into the Prot- 
estant churches. Not by any means have all these been held 
They have gone into infidelity, agnosticism, and other 
isms and ologies.”” The Methodist propaganda seems to be 
quite as successful in the Philippines as it is in Italy. 


there. 





In a recent conference of the archbishops of Buenos Aires and 
ten other bishops in Tucuman, a joint pastoral was issued, in- 
sisting rigidly on respect for public worship, and in particular 
in the matter of feminine attire. The propagation of the Social 
League of Argentina is earnestly urged, and attendance at the 
Catholic University of the capital, established in 1910. Sacred 
concerts in the churches for charitable purposes are to be dis- 
continued, as are also certain kinds of secular music and singing 
adopted to attract a higher social element to certain services. 
The prelates warn parents to protect their children from im- 
proper exhibitions, such as indecent cinematograph shows. 

The golden jubilee of the historic Jesuit College of the Im- 
maculate Conception at Santa Fé was celebrated at the begin- 
ning of December. It was founded by Father Vigna and Gov- 
ernor Don Patricio Cullen, and to these it is proposed to erect 
a monument. A Literary Academy, the reputation of which 
reached Europe, was founded in 1867, and the faculty of Law, in 
1869. The actual number of students from various provinces 
is 510. Several national and provincial governors were educated 
here; as were also an archbishop of Montevideo and four or five 
other bishops. Referring to the public enthusiasm with which 
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the jubilee was celebrated, the Pueblo, of Buenos Aires, said that 
in Santa Fé in those days were concentrated the prominent men 
of Argentina and its sister republics. The college, it adds, was 
the first mould of the moral physiognomy of the country and of 
its austere citizenship. 

The national government has allotted to hospitals, asylums 
and colleges the following tri-monthly sums of money: to the 
provinces of Entre Rios, 16,000 pesos; to Cordoba, 13,640; to 
Tucuman, 1,680; to Mendoza, 1,000; to Corrientes, 8,000. The 
two colleges mentioned are that of the Dominican Fathers and 
one named after Pope Pius X. 


According to the summary of the statistics prepared for the 

English “Catholic Directory for 1913” the number of conversions 
registered in the three English provinces for 1911, for all the 
"dioceses except Portsmouth, total 7,400. At the present time 
there are 27 Catholic archbishops and bishops in Great Britain, 
4,401 priests, and 2,182 churches, chapels, and stations. In Eng- 
land and Wales alone there are 1,138 elementary schools and 
380 secondary schools. The estimated Catholic population is, 
according to the figures given, just over 1,793,000, exclusive of 
Scotland. In the compilation of the number of Catholics in the 
Empire, the figures are more full than those for the British 
dioceses, and in most cases are taken directly from the Govern- 
ment returns. The total arrived at, for the Catholic population, 
is 12,968,814, made up as follows: Europe, 5,800,526; Asia, 
2,288,898; Africa, 498,965; America, 2,824,558; Australasia, 
1,184,509. 


The Rev. William H. Ketcham, Director of the Bureau of 
Catholic Indian Missions, reports that the receipts for 1912 of 
the Society for the Preservation of the Faith among Indian 
Children amount to $39,144.03, which is $18,161.19 more than 
receipts for 1911. This favorable showing seems to indicate an 
awakening interest in the needs of the Indian Mission, and 
Father Ketcham says, that if the ratio of gain can be maintained 
for a few years the Catholic Indian Mission problem will be 
happily solved. Opposition to the Catholic Indian Missions was 
never more bitter and violent than during 1912, but this opposi- 
tion has served only to make Catholics better acquainted with 
the good work done by Catholic teachers and missionaries and 
with the difficulties chiefly financial that beset their path. It is 
hoped that Catholics in the United States will cooperate more 
generously than ever in providing for the support of these mis- 
sions. 


The Echo from Africa is a modest little Catholic Monthly 
published by the Sodality of St. Peter Claver at 16 Via dell’- 
Olmata, Rome. The subscription price is only 3 francs, or 60 
cents a year. The December, 1912, issue gives the names of the 
heroes of the Kingdom of Uganda in the Vicariate of Northern 
Nyanza, the decree for the introduction of whose beatification 
was signed by His Holiness Pius X on August 14, 1912. These 
twenty-two neophytes, the elect of the black race, nearly all in 
the flower of youth, and nearly all connected with the court of 
King Mouanga, showed a sublime contempt for all riches and 
worldly allurements, facing the most frightful torments in order 
to defend the law of Christ and generously offering the sacrifice 
of their lives as an agreeable holocaust to God. 

These are the names of the heroes who suffered under King 
Mouanga, from 1885 to 1887, given in chronological order, with 
a brief reference to their martyrdom: 

Denis Sebuggwao, page of the king, first victim of the persecu- 
tion, who was pierced with a spear by Mouanga himself, on tell- 
ing that monarch that he had embraced the Christian religion. 








Charles Louanga; page of the king, baptized November 16th, 
1885, who died, after long and cruel torture (being burnt alive), 
calling on the name of God. 

Bruno Seronkouma, soldier of the king, baptized November 
18th, 1885; he also prayed during the tortures of the scourging 
and the stake. 

Mgagga, page of the King, young catechumen, baptized in the 
thick of the persecution by the above mentioned Louanga; he 
offered himself heroically and joyously to the persecutor who 
delivered him up to the flames. 

Gonzague Gonza, page to the king, baptized November 17, 
1885, who died, pierced by a lance. By his faith and constancy 
he forced the admiration even of his executioner. 

Mathias Mouroumba, a middle aged man who performed the 
functions of judge. He became a Catholic, after having 
followed successively the creeds of Islamism and Protestantism. 
He was baptized May 28th, 1881, and perished by a frightful 
death on the hill of Kampala (Sebarija), as a punishment for 
his fervor in practicing and spreading the true faith. 


André Kagwa, page to the king, whose merits won for 
him the dignity of first chief. Although only a_ neophyte, 
by his religious zeal he won over many proselytes. 


Baptized April 3d, 1881, he was accused and judged by the 
Katikiro (minister of the king) who condemned him to have 
his head and one arm severed. 

Noah Maaggali, a gentle and pious servant of Mkuenda, 
by whom he was baptized on November Ist, 1885. He was 
delivered through fear of the king, to the hunters of Chris 
tians, who killed him by piercing him with spears. 

Joseph Mkasa, baptized April 3d, 1881, chief of the house 
of royal pages, beloved by all, and by the king himself; he 
was one of the counsellors of the latter and wads a victim of 
the calumnies of the Katikiro. He was beheaded November 
16th, 1885, and his corpse was burnt to ashes. 

Pontien Mgodwe, page to the king, baptized 
18th, 1885. He was incargerated and afterwards stabbed by 
a spear, for having answered in the affirmative to the ques- 
tion: “Do you know how to pray?” He died May 26th, 
1886 at Meagnounou. 

Athanasius Badzekouketta, page of the king, baptized No- 
vember 17th, 1885, who died in the midst of flames, praying for 
his executioners, May 27th, 1886, at Namougongo. 

James Bouzabaliao, soldier to the King, baptized November 
18th, 1885, who perished in the midst of flames, whilst praying 
for his executioners, June 3d, 1886, at Namougongo. 

Kizito, page to the king, younger than his companions, son of 
one of the greatest lords in the kingdom, arrested on the very 
day of his baptism, who gave up his soul at the stake, con- 
fessing his faith, June 3d, 1886. 

Ambrose Kibouka, page to the King, baptized November 17th, 
1885, thrown into prison after a brave confession of his faith, 
and burnt alive in presence of Mouanga, June 3d, 1886. 

Kyavira, page to the King, catechumen, arrested and im- 
prisoned the day he was baptized by Louanga, and burnt alive 
seven days later (June 3d, 1886), at Namougongo, whilst re- 
newing his religious declarations. 

Achilles Kiwanouka, page to the king, baptized November 
17th, 1885, whose constancy at the stake was as admirable as in 
his prison; he died at Namougongo, June 3d, 1886. 

Adolph Roudigo-Mkasa, page to the king, baptized November 
17th, 1885; confessor of his faith, in presence of the king, both 
while in chains and in the fire; was burnt alive at Namougongo, 
June 3d, 1886. 

Mkasa-Kilwanvou; page to the king, catechumen, arrested on 
his avowal that he was a Christian; burnt alive at Namougongo, 
June 3d, 1886. 

Anatole Kiligawajjo, page to the king, baptized November 
17th, 1885; he refused Mouanga’s offer of a very honorable post, 
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affirmed his adhesion to the Christian dogmas, and died in the 
flames at Namougongo, June 3d, 1886. 

Mbaga-Touzinde, page to the king, arrested at the same time 
as Louanga, after having been baptized by him; he was over- 
come with blows, and thrown into the fire after his profession 
of faith; he gave his soul to God on the hill of Namougongo 
on July 3d, 1886. 

Luke Banabakintou, baptized May 28th, 1881; arrested and 
condemned to the fire for having defended the Christian name; 
he left this life June 3d, 1886. 

John-Marie Mzeé, baptized May 28th, 1885, a man without re- 
proach, counsellor of his companions, all younger than himself. 
In the midst of a deadly infection he devoted himself admirably 
to the service of the sick whom he comforted and instructed, 
and whom he also baptized at their last hour. The money he 
had saved on his personal expenses and on small industries 
furnished him with the means to buy back some children and 
young men, whom he tried to instruct. His zeal for religion, an 
unpardonable crime, caused him to be sought for and arrested. 

He underwent capital punishment generously and joyously, 
in the course of the month of January, 1887. 

This summary shows sufficiently the importance of the cause, 
and the results that one can expect for the spreading of the 
glory of God, and for the strengthening, as well as for the de- 
velopment, of the Catholic Faith in Central Africa. 

The mission is under the care of “The White Fathers,” who 
were founded by Cardinal Lavigerie, Archbishop of Algiers. 


PERSONAL 


On January 4th the Pope gave a special audience to Dr. Condé 
B. Pallen, who presented the Pontiff with the last volume of 
“The Catholic Encyclopedia,” which the Pope said he highly ap- 
preciated. The Holy Father praised the writers and editors of 
what he called a wonderful work and conferred his blessing on 
them. Dr. Pallen is to be entertained at a public banquet on his 
return to New York. 

Preparations are being made for the public ceremony, at which 
the decoration of a Knight of St. Gregory, recently given him 
by the Pope, will be formally bestowed on Mr. Edward Feeney, 
of New York, ex-president of the American Federation of 
Catholic Societies. Mr. F. P. Kenkel, managing editor of our 
German namesake, Amerika, of St. Louis, Mo., has also been 
made a Knight of St. Gregory. Both these gentlemen have done 
splendid service for Catholic progress in the United States, 
spiritual, material and social. The distinctions the Holy Father 
has conferred on them are in recognition of their work as repre- 
sentative laymen 


OBITUARY 


Mother Mary Bernardine Tivnan, Provincial of the Sisters of 
Notre Dame of the Western Province of the Order, died at San 
Jose, California, on January 4. Mother Bernardine left Salem, 
Mass., fifty years ago and entered the novitiate of the Sisters 
of Notre Dame at Cincinnati, on July 31, 1862. For many years 
she taught in her home city and later held the position of Su- 
perior in Salem and in Lowell, Mass. From the Notre Dame 
Academy in Berkeley Street, Boston, she was appointed provincial 
Superior of the schools and academies on the Pacific Coast. In 
her long and useful career she had much to do with shaping 
the course of thousands of young women in the East as well as 
in the far West. Last year the Archbishop of San Francisco 


delivered the sermon at the celebration of her golden jubilee. 
Among her relatives are the Rev. Edward P. Tivnan, S.J., of 
Woodstock, Md., and Sister Mary Edward, of the Notre Dame 
Academy, Waltham, Mass. 








LETTER TO THE EDITOR 
Uniformity in Catechisms 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The plea for uniformity in the text of our Catechisms, made 
by Rev. Father O’Boylan, in America for January 4th, will 
doubtless be appreciated by many teachers who have been some- 
what perplexed by the variety of Catechisms offered to the 
American public, especially for the use of beginners. Many of 
the clergy, I am sure, and many parents and others of the laity 
endeavoring to impart Christian doctrine to our children, would 
be very grateful for some authoritative, or at least, normative 
pronouncement on the advisability of using a uniform text from 
the very start, such as is found in the graded Baltimore series. 
We are suffering from a two-fold lack of uniformity. First, in 
the variety of Catechisms in use throughout the country; and 
second, in the training of the individual child. All agree, I 
imagine, on the necessity of the first species of uniformity, viz.: 
a like system of training throughout the country, or even 
throughout the whole Church. Those who meet our immigrants, 
for instance, in the New York hospitals, are impressed with that 
need. But there is difference of opinion as to the degree of 
rigor with which the second species of uniformity should be 
pursued. Those who advocate the use of special “First Com- 
munion Catechisms” evidently do not insist on a rigid oneness 
of text from the start; and even Rev. Father McEachen, with 
his graded series of attractive and most carefully prepared Cate- 
chisms, does not follow a strict uniformity of text, though he 
retains the same sequence of ideas. Could not this vital question 
be more widely and effectively discussed? 

The chief difficulty with us may be in the peculiarities of our 
English language. Such uniformity of text as the Holy Father 
appears to advocate is much easier to secure in Italian, or even 
German and Polish Catechisms. The Italian language, for in- 
stance, being practically homogeneous, does not offer so wide a 
discrepancy between the language of ordinary conversation and 
the abstract terms of theology. Those who have taught Cate- 
chism in Italian or German, as well as in English, have borne 
testimony to the far greater degree of unfamiliarity which ordi- 
nary theological terms appear to have for the English-speaking 
child than for the Italian or German. “Sanctifying grace” is more 
formidable than “hetligmachende gnade.” This is a difficulty 
to be specially considered by English-speaking Catechists. But 
even over and above the difficulty necessarily inherent, owing to 
the character of our language, in the most carefully worded 
Catechism, is there not an unnecessary abstruseness in the word- 
ing of our Baltimore Catechism? The addition of those “word- 
meanings” is taken by some as a confession of weakness in this 
regard. Most teachers find great perplexity in teaching the 
definition of Venial Sin,—which should be made clear even to 
beginners; and the same may be said of the phrasing of some 
others answers even in the No. 1 Baltimore. There are those, 
however, who hold that it is well for the child to acquire at the 
outset our heritage of more abstruse and learned expressions, 
provided that the sense of question and answer be in some way 
grasped. 

Might we not, therefore, discuss with advantage, first, whether 
a rigid textual uniformity is to be followed in the teaching of the 
individual child; and second, whether the present text of our 
Baltimore Catechism is adapted to such uniformity from the very 
outset, or whether it should be simplified, namely in phraseology, 
or supplanted by some other Catechism approved of for the 
purpose by the Holy Father? Could we not use the Roman 
Catechism throughout the world? 


Joun La Farce, s.j. 
Leonardtown, Md., January 9th, 1913. 
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The universally admitted sanctity of Lessius and his exalted position among 
the great teachers of the Church combine to place these studies of the Divine 
Attributes on an exceptionally exalted plane as contributions to devotional litera- 
ture. They will be very valuable for spiritual reading and meditation, and 
even for visits to the Blessed Sacrament. 


248 pages, large type, with Portrait. Price $1.00 postage 8 cents extra. 


THE AMERICA PRESS 


59 East 83d Street, New York, N. Y. 
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‘ Beund Volumes of } 


AMERICA 


A Catholic Review of the Week 
Six Months to a Volume 


$3.00 Postpaid 


THE AMERICA PRESS 
‘59 East 83d St. New York 
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SuRBRUG’S 


ARCADIA 
MIXTURE 


In each pound there are three to four hundred pipe fulls— 
It costs $2.00 per pound—three-quarters of a cent a pipe. 


If you smoke five pipes a day it’s less than four cents—five 
hours of pleasure four cents—certainly ARCADIA is 
cheap enough for you to smoke. 

and we will 


SEND 10 CENTS seccv imo. 
THE SURBRUG CO., 204 Broadway, New York 





Please write to Advertisers and mention AMERICA. 
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DIRECTORY OF COLLEGES AND ACADEMIES 





HELEN AUGUSTA HAYES 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


STUDIO, 64 East 34th Street 


NEW YORK CITY 


Carlton Academy 


Summit, New Jersey 


A country school for boys with Catholic 
laymen as instructors. In the Jersey hills, 
21 miles from New York. Thorough 
preparation for college and for business. 
Small classes and individual care. Super- 
vised Athletic Sports. 
Charles H. Schultz, 


A.M., Headmaster. 











$1. ‘Marrs College § ) & Flcadem 


MONROE, MICHIGAN 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN AND GIRLS 


ConpDu CTED by the Sisters of the Immaculate 
Heart. Beautifully located between Detroit 
and Toledo. A high standard maintained for sixty- 
five years in Culture, Education and Discipline. 
Courses include Collegiate, Academic and Prepara- 
tory. Special attention given to Music, Art, Ex- 
pression and Domestic Science. University affilia- 
tion. Separate department for little girls. 


For illustrated prospectus apply to Mother Super!or 





MT SL JOSEPH ON THE WISSAHICKON | 





For illustrated catalogue address MOTHER SUPERIOR, Chestnut Hill, 


CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
situated in the romantic Valley of the 
Wissahickson. Degrees conferred. 

Academic, Commercial, Intermediate and Ele 
mentary Departments. Very special advantages 
in Music and Art. The piano student possesses 
superior opportunities in the use of the Virgi 
Clavier Method pursued throughout the course, 
The Art Studio is admirably equipped, and every 
atention is given to the study o Art, both ig 
theory and ractice. Gymnasium ad 
equipped. Outdoor exercise, tennis, basket 
fencing, etc. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 








WORCESTER 
MASS 


COLLEGE 


Conducted by the Jesuit Fathers. 


Largest Catholic College in America 


Extensive grounds and exceedingly healthy 
location. New buildings, large gymnasium, 
indoor running track, hot and cold baths, 
modern conveniences. Easily reached on 
main line from Albany or New York to 
Boston via Springfield. Board, tuition, 
washing and mending, use of gymnasium, 
library and reading room, physical instruc- 
tion and medical attendance, $260 a year. 
Furnished room and attendance extra. 

Send for catalogue to 

PREFECT OF STUDIES. 








HOLY CROSS 





Seton Hall College 
South Orange, New Jersey 


COLLEGE AND 
HIGH SCHOOL 


Bayley Hall for Students 
of Grammar Course , 
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FOR CATALOGUE ADDRESS 


Very Rev. James F. Mooney, D.D., Pres. 


ors 











Academy of St. Joseph 
In-the-Pines 


BRENTWOOD, N. Y. — 
A Boarding School for Young Ladies 
Affiliated with the State University 
Prospectus Explains the Terms, etc. 


























ADVERTISE HERE 


For advertising rates, address “MANAGER” 
AMERICA, a Catholic Review of the Week 





569 East 83d Street, New York City 











FOR TEACHERS AND PUPILS 
One Hundred Best Catholic Books 


CATHOLIC MIND Ne. 8 
A useful little pamphlet for classes in English literature 
§ cts. each. $4.00 per hundred ‘ 


THE AMERICA PRES 
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59 EAST 83d STREET 
NEW YORK CITY , 








| Three Historical 


Events in Maine 
BY THE 


Rev. T. J. Campbell, S.J. 














Single Copies - 15 cents 
100 Copies - - $10.00 
59 East 83rd Street 
NEW YORK 
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The Only True American Schoo Syatein 


Rev. THOMAS J. CAMPBELL, S.J. 


<Q 


PAMPHLET 24 PAGES 
5 Cents per Copy. $2.50 per Hundnd 


59 East 83d St. 
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Convent of the Holy Child 


DE’ AWARF “‘O''NTY PA 

SHARON HILL 15 Minutes from Philadel phia 
ACADEMY FOR YOUNG LADIES 
Highest English Course. French, Draw- 

ing. Music by Certified Teachers. Prepara- 
tion for foreign travel. As the numbers are 
limited, special care can be given to the for- 
mation of character and training of each child, 

Address MotHer SuPERror. 
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A HOME AND SCHOOL 


Under the Direction of The Sisters of St. Joseph 


For Backward and Feeble Minded Children 


Established in 1898 
For Prospectus—Apply 


St. Anthony, 
Comstock P. 0., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


IMMACULATA 
SEMINARY 


Mount Marian, Washington, D. C. 
Select School for Girls. Situated in the Suburbs 


Classical, Literary and Special Courses. 
Two-Year Course for High School Graduates 
Music and Art. Abundant outdoor exercise. 

Sightseeing with experienced Chaperons. 


For Year Book, address Sister Secretary 


4 Stem |91- MARY “ii: WOODS 


3: Besrees, 8. 72d Year 
porting B.S., Ph.B. 


its. 
New 













“Sid Cail Coll R oy e 
° 
Taiege Suites and 
one New Pensapentans of Musie 
in Construction. Art Studios. 
mestic Science. Natatorium, —_ 
of. 


Sirorseback, Rid 


Pupil is from 3 21 














States. a. Bull 
Box 70, St. i, Mary-of-the 
Woods, Indian 
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Ete Editor of AMERICA spent years of careful research 
in the preparation of this historic work. 





Pioneer Priests of North America 








REV. T. J. CAMPBELL, S. J. 





SPECIAL NOTICE 
Owing to an unprecedented demand for these books during 
the holidays, Volume I, Among the Iroquois, is now out of 


print. A new edition, however, will be ready in a short time. 


























VOLUME I VOLUME II VOLUME III 
Among Among _ Among — 
the Iroquois the Hurons the Algonquins 


Tue Erunic Group THAT FIGURED 


Aw INTERESTING SToRY OF THE TeLts THE Heroic Story oF More EXTENSIVELY IN Our History 
MISSIONARIES AMONG THE IRoQuOIS DE BrREBEUF AND His ASSOCIATES THAN ANY OTHER INDIAN FAMILY 
333 Pages 27 Illustrations 480 Pages 24 Illustrations 336 Pages 22 Illustrations 


Price $1.60 st 2 Price $2.00 st 2s: Price, $2.00 scm’ 
READ WHAT THE PRESS SAYS 


“For lovers of history and biography, of the “Even to those of other persuasions, ‘Among the 
adventurous, the heroic, and the saintly, there is Algonquins’ offers the opportunity for serious and 
much to attract the attention in this volume of over interesting reading, where solid historical worth is 
300 large, clearly printed pages.”"—The Sacred matched by charm of style and vigor of concep- 
Heart Review. tion.”"—N. Y. Evening Sun. 

“The adventures of most of the missionaries read “It is as entertaining to read the lives of such 
like romances.”——The New York Herald. pioneers as to read the romances of Fenimore 


. 2 ; C , and f fi ."—The Tablet 
“This is a volume beautifully gotten out in every ‘famtien ) en a ineruts 


detail, intensely fascinating in its data, and highly 
valuable as a work of history.”"—The National 
Hibernian. 


“One of the most interesting Catholic books we 
have ever read.”—The Monitor (San Francisco.) 

“It is a wonderful Story."—The New York 
“Vivid Sketches.".—New York Press. Times. 


These books are handsomely bound in pale green and gold and are profusely illustrated. 


THE AMERICA PRESS, 59 East 83rd Street, New York 
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MEMORIAL BAPTISMAL FONT 
OF ITALIAN MARBLE 


E have on exhibition several 
equally beautiful fonts. 


Memorials selected from this 


group now, can be finished in time 


to place this Easter. 


We will be glad to submit 
photographs if you cannot call. 


The Gorham Company 
Fifth Avenue & 36th Street 
Church of Nuestra Sefiora de la Esperanza New York City 


West 156th Street, New York 
Rev. Adrian Buisson, Rector 





























CABLE ADDRESS: “ SIBBEL”’’ ESTABLISHED 1881 


HE illustration is a reproduction of No. IV of a 

set of Stations of the Cross modeled especially for 
small Chapels-Convents, Mission Churches and pri- 
vate Chapels. 


The size is 13 by 21 inches 


OTWITHSTANDING their moderate cost these 

models are finished with the same care that for 

the past 30 years has made our work the standard of 
ecclesiastical sculpture. 


We invite Correspondence, or better still, a visit 
to our Studio 





Copyright, Joseph Sibbel Studio 


JOSEPH SIBBEL STUDIO 
Ecclesiastical Sculpture ::: 214 East 26th Street, New York 


STATUES, STATIONS OF THE CROSS AND FRAMES, GROUPS, ALTO-RELIEVOS, 
ALTARS, SHRINES, BAPTISMAL FONTS, MEMORIAL TABLETS, ETC. 
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